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I wish I was a little boulder. 
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SURE, IT HAPPENED IN BOSTON! 
‘“‘Why, my dear, what is the matter?”’ 
“IT just shot father.” 


“You extraordinary child! The next 
thing I know you will be using slang!” Follow me, chicken, I’m full of corn. 
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After Death, What? 


Conan Doyle Believes He Has the 
By Montrose J. Moses 


OLLOWING in the 
footsteps of such noted 
scientists as Sir Oliver 

Lodge, Sir William Crookes, 
and Sir Alfred Russell Wal- 
lace, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

originator of the Sherlock 
Holmes stories—has entered 
the ranks as an ardent sup- 
porter of Spiritualism. He 
is traveling about America 
to tell, not alone how he was 
converted from gross mate- 
rialism to belief in the after 
life, but to show by means of 
descriptions of personal en- 
counter and = graphic spirit 
photographs that, where 
others offer speculation, to 
him life after death is as posi- 
tive a fact as any of which 
scientific proof might be 
offered. 

As I approached Sir Arthur 
on the deck of the Baltic, 
steaming from Quarantine to 
New York, I saw before me a 
jovial Scotchman, topping six 
feet—broad-shouldered, rud- 
dy-faced, sandy-haired, with 
but slight suggestion of gray 
to measure his sixty-odd 
years, and a muscular frame 
of solidity and power. In his 
green vest, gray cap and light 
colored suit, he looked some- 
how as though he had just 
gone the rounds of eighteen 
holes somewhere on deck- 
while his two active boys, 
eleven and thirteen, swung 
trapeze fashion on anything 
swingable in sight. Maybe a 
coincidence this—but Spirit- 
ualism has engaged the inter- 
est of physical giants. Sir Oliver Lodge 
looks like a venerable seer towering above 
the ordinary horizon when he stands on 
the platform and proclaims: ‘There is 
no death.” Maurice Maeterlinck, the 
Belgian dramatist, healthy mystic of the 
group, broad-shouldered and with the 
iouch of the aristocratic chauffeur about 
him, appears an iron gray haired boy with 
wisdom. While the sheer grip of Sir 
Arthur’s large hands, suited rather for 
big game hunting than for either finger- 
print work or psychic touch, suggested 
the sportsman. 

Yet these men assert that they are 


ALICE BOUGHTON 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, whom Mr. Moses describes in this article as “a 
jovial Scotchman, topping six feet—broad-shouldered, ruddy-faced, sandy- 
haired, with but slight suggestion of gray to measure his sixty-odd years, 
and a muscular frame of solidity and power.” 
cially for Lesuir’s WEEKLY, ts an unusually excellent likeness of the sane, 
level-headed surgeon-author, who to-day stands boldly before the 


This photograph, 


a 


says, “a know that there is a future lif 


breaking down barriers which have here- 
tofore prevented us from realizing the 
actuality of the life hereafter. They 
have talked with many of those who 
have “passed over,” they have on occa- 
sions even come face to face with them 
in shape much like their earthly selves, 
but in substance of the immortal spirit. 
Like Sir Oliver, whose book on “Ray- 
mond” details the circumstances under 
which the noted scientist communicated 
with his son, who was killed in the war, 
in like circumstances has Sir Arthur 
talked with his own son, killed in ac- 
tion—talked with him, not alone by 
591 


Answer 


voice, but received from him 
through automatic writing, 
in which Lady Doyle is an 
adept, solid descriptions of 
the character of the life lived 
beyond, where the spirit is 
working always toward high- 
er planes. 

There is no hesitancy 
about Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. He speaks with sin- 
cerity and conviction; he is 
ready to go into infinite de- 
tail with the joy of the evan- 
gelist spreading the gospel. 
He is to the forefront in all 
organized — spiritual unions 
and alliances, and he is trav- 
eling for the cause, turning 
over to it all the profits that 
accrue from his lectures. In 
1920 he fine-combed Australia 
to see how well organized the 
Spiritualists were there. He 
to America now to 
study the same thing. “You 
know,” he declared, “your 
country turns out the best 
mediums of all. I believe 
there is an electric briskness 
to vour air which adds to 
psychic susceptibility.” But 
he will not find here what 
already exists in England, 
four hundred spiritual 
churches, which maintain a 
ritualistic service. 

Many of us will deplore the 
fact that Sir Arthur is 
deeply engrossed in investi- 
gating the after life that 
there is no likelihood of his 
returning to his fiction writ- 
Those who remember 

breathless hours over “The 
Study in Scarlet,” “The the 
Four,” the Sherlock Holmes series, “The 
White Company” and others of his books, 
will speculate as to whether he will even 
tually put into fiction those wanderings 
of his in the spirit land, which, under 
taken in strictly scientific 
cannot help but fire the imaginative in 
genuity of any weaver of stories. But 
Sir Arthur is launched in a field from 
which there is no possibility of deflection. 
I asked him if to his , knowledge any 
prominent men who once believed in 
spirit communication had ever recanted. 
He smiled—and I could almost hear him 


comes 


so 


taken spe- 


u orld a nd 


ing. 


Sign of 
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“Mv dear Watson, 


SLY, 

there is no turning 
back, with such a posi 
tive future ahead.” he 


ass rted 

Normal, healthy chil 
dren are the little Doyles 
little girl, 
if it 


there is a 


tow, who asked me 
NY ‘re possible to climb up 
into Miss Liberty and 


peek out of her pocket 
at the lights of the city. 
Thev are all) spiritual 
ists. though they are not 
strain of 
Thes 
no fear of death, 
j ous of the 


vet allowed the 
SCUNCE CXPCTICHCe, 
have 
thev are joy 
thes are a 
contrast to the New 
England child 
brought up in fear of the 
the 
this 


glean 


life to come, 


once 
broomstick and 
devil. I mention 
for, from what I 
from Sir Arthur, has chil- 


dren are leading normal, 


healthy lives under 
vovernesses and tutors: 
they are not being ham- 


pered by preconceived 


theological notions. 


Thev are being made 
in them minds that 


hell 


for 


sure 
whatever there is 


makes 


oneself 


One ; 
onearth. As Sir Arthur Re 
said, “We are much surer i 

of what will happen to 3g 
us after death, than of — 
what might occur of an tt the 
accidental nature on this 

trip to America.” In rapher 


the light of Spiritualism, 
education has more posi- 
tive results; on human 
conduct, moral ideals, proper ad 
ministration of justice, crime, 
Spiritualism leaves its impress. 
The Doyle children know that as 
thes will 


measured, and their spirit planes 


are, so their souls be 
determined. 

I followed .Sir: Arthur aboard 
ship through an army of cameras, 
ager reporters: [ saw 
him the next dav at his hotel 
like a patient masiiff submitting 
himself to the always 


alway s 


a host of « 


‘ urious 


SCrlOUs, eentle, always 
ready to draw from his notes data 
to meet question and objection, 


No 


science of Spiritualism more than 


om deplores fraud in- the 


he; no one is a greater respecter 


I told hn 


submit to a 


of objection than he. 


} could never 


Ics 


sage from one who had “passed 
over” unless | was sure that i 
would come through a medium 


worthy of the spirit L sought. He 
“But do you 
object to the messenger boy whe 

“That 
replied. 
the tele 


saw my argument, 
delivers vou a telegram?” 
the pot,” I 
“What Lam sure of at 


Is not 


graph ottice is the integrity of th 
instrument receiving the message. 
I could not be sure of the 
of the medium.” 


integrity 


Vew Vork hotel 


The children 


lo which 


Sir 


from left to right) are: 


1 
{rthur and his 


. , : 
family went on their arrival in 





this country, the creator of Sherlock Tlolmes was be sieged by interviewers and photog 
Finally, to oblige the camera men, the big Scot hman, Lady Doyle and the 
three children went up to the roof of the huge building, where this snapshot was taken 
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WHAT CONAN DOYLE BELIEVES 
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There Sir Arthur 
warmed, he Was sympa- 
thetic. He wants all 
mediums—and there ar 
vers few good ones, even 
as radium is rare to 
find—registered, put on 
salary and bevond = the 
dreams of avarice, be 
vond the temptation of 
faking in order to earn a 
fee. And here is where 
he knows that Spiritual 
ism has its most difficult 
position to maintain, 
lis instrument must be 
human, for in certain 
humans alone are to be 
found particular proper 
ties of the body which 
serve as a. connecting 
link the mate 
rial and spiritual worlds. 
There are certain 
that 
chemical properties; so 
in like manner there are 
from whom 
emanate a spiritual sub 
stance, ectoplasm, 
through which the spirit 


between 


soils 


have particular 


humans 


of the dead can 
fest itself. This 
plasm, through a forma- 
tive principle within it 
self—like kinetic energy 
in the physical sciences 

can build up a larynx, 
through which the voice 
of the spirit materializes. 

Sir Arthur attests this 
himself—it can be 
further proven in books 
by Crawford—that dur- 
ing a séance, the medium 


Mhani- 


ecto- 


loses weight averaging 
from twelve to fifteen 


pounds, merely because there is 
given forth from. the body this 
substance which catches the very 
sound or shape of the spirit itself. 
“Is the medium the only one that 
loses weight?" Lasked. To which 
Sir Arthur replied, “There is no 
one at the séance who does not 
contribute something of —them- 
selves to this materializing fluid.” 

I glean from talk with 
Arthur that he thinks we have 


not vet rightly measured the im- 


petus given to Spiritualism by 
the war. There is a clamorous 


desire on the part of our dead 
soldiers to keep in touch with the 
earth. He showed me notebooks 
of his detailing the impressions of 
these men who have 


of the things they 


some ol 


“gone over.” 


have seen to upset their earth 
unpression of Heaven. He has 
had from them definite state 


ments that to their spiritual sight 
the new life they are living is full 
of color in contrast to which the 
carth is a dull gray. They see 
the medium—to us a_ physical 
body in a trance—but to them a 
glowing light in darkness; they 
pursue the work that interests 
them. Like molecular attrac- 
Concluded on page 61) 


Sir 





































grandson rf 


so long ago 


in Potsda Ml. 


in the picture 


; 1! (MAN OF THE COS 
< SACKS” ds the favorite 
of General (rreqory Seme noff, 
mer leader of the anti-Bolsheril: 


forces in Siberia. who was arrested 








cently in York as an out- 
me of his all ged destruction of 
S00,000 worth of Ame rican prop- 
ty in Eastern Asia. Prominent 
fmerican army officers in  Wash- 
qion ¢ }; rie } mw ith har ing 
nau hol sali hutehy of hel p- 
§ peasar fs, the author of shock- 
7 harba “thie s and with hara q 
stigated the shooting down of 


tSiberia This 


na pshot was faken as he was 





tw rican sold y. 


laced under arrest at the Penn- 
ivania terminal in Neu Vork. 


cco ny pant d by his wife. 


A Bhatia 


eS, 





KEYSTONE 
NS MATRIMONY a failure? Not always. In the above case it ws a huge 
success. At the right and left are the Van Droysens, the only living married 

jiants. He is twenty-one and is seven feet eleven inches tall: she, seven feet five 

and three-quarter inches. They arrived here recently from Friesland. 


UST now this bahy 
is the son of a low- 
ly bani: cle rk: in 
many, but he is the 


whom many people nol 
thought 
might rule the 
These days his father 
is plain Mr. | 
Hohenzollern, fifth son 
of former Kaiser Wil 


helm. Oscar worl:s in 


world 


Oscar 


a financial institution 


The lad / 


Oscar Hohenzollern. 
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Cv. & I 
TTENTION, ais 
A These ladies hare beer 


elected to fill a the politica 
offices of Des Lacs. North Da- 
kota—the first time in histor 


that women hare filled every sued 
post y) any community T/ 


women of Des Lues put a ticket 


of their on sex into the ! 
and beat the male candidates 
2 to I. They are left to right, 
front row, Mrs. H. L. Halverson 
Chairmar of the Board 


Trustes s; Mrs Yr. i. I lhe 

Trustee; Mrs. G. J. Johnson 
Trustee: Mrs VY Shaffe r. 
Treasurer. Top row: Mrs. R 
VU. Varn 8, Justice of the Peace; 
Mrs. F. H. Ward, Town Mar 
shal: Mrs. E.C. Kinyon, Ch 

of the Board: Mrs. D. E. Berry, 


TALIAN authorities do 

think very much of men’s 
clothes on wome n and recently 
Lez0s 
an Ttalian poetess, wu hen she 
appeured in Milan dressed & la 
Dr. Mary Walker. This snap- 


shot shows how Rossana looked 
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Epitok’s Note—What 
Vr. Stiles says of drinking 
hy American tourists in 
Europe simply confirms the 
‘eports in general circula- 
tion since the resumption of 
transatlantic travel on a pre- 
Many 
ans, apparently, go abroad 
to-day with the 
ntention of tasting the fruits 
forndden them here. 


In doing sO. of course q 


ar scale. { merv- 


deliberate 


they are riolating no 
dis- 


hut 


commandment, 
obeying no law, 
n their 
they are often damag- 


eruberance 


nq themselres and the 
7 


( putation of — their 
country. Mr. Stiles’s 
words of advice and 


aution. derived fror 
a long and wide ex- 
and 
tron of Fa rope, should 
he of distinct benefit. 
therefore. both to them ‘ 


ind to the rest of us 


perience obserra- 


ho may su fie r. if 
only mortification, 
through them In 
ther words. if Amer- 
cans must drink 


when abroad. the ycan 


lo no better than to 


rink as he suqaests.) 


NE of the 

first acts of 

more than 
80 per cent. of the 
Americans landing 
on European shores is to order a drink. 
Mr. Volstead’s countrymen who sail on 
other than American ships begin long 
before that. If those to whom this state- 
ment may seem an exaggeration wish to 
satisfy themselves, let them stand on a 
dock at Liverpool or Southampton or 
Havre or Hamburg and listen to the con- 
versation of the arriving travelers. “Got 
everything, Billy? All right, let’s beat 
it to a place where we can corral a flock 
of cocktails.” This from the young, ex- 
college boy. 

One business man to another: ~All 
set? Well, let’s stir up a highball.” 

Young married woman to husband: 
“Isn't it nice to think that we can have 
a decent cocktail before lunch without 
having to sneak it? And a bottle of 
champagne for dinner?” 

Drop the curtain and raise it on any 
hotel dining-room or bar. There you 
will find them, the Americans, and all 
drinking. Drinking as only those people 
drink who know that the will 
close shortly. As the British public used 
to drink when the clock showed a quarter 
after two, during the restricted period. 
It is the same old human story—a man 
will take more than he needs of what he 
wants if he knows that shortly he is to 
be deprived of it. 

Men who, in the old days at home, 
drank regularly but rarely to excess, now 
board the home-going steamer with the 
more or rueful that 
during their stay abroad few days have 
passed when they have not “‘liquored up.” 
This is accounted for partly by an over- 
estimation of capacity on the part of the 
individual. He harks back to the time 
when four or five drinks produced in him 


scason 


less consciousness 
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“He does not realize that he is out of training, as it were.” 


atch Your Stumble 
Advice to Americans Who Would Drink Abroad 


By Gordon Stiles 


Illustrated by Clive Weed 


nothing more than a mild and pleasant 
stimulation. He does not realize that he 
is out of training, as it were. And when 
he feels himself slipping after the second 
drink, he is thunderstruck. At first, he 
attributes it to some fleeting disorder in 
his system. Then he resents the fact 
that a few drinks can upset him and per- 
sists until he can stick along with his 
case-hardened friends—and does it. 

But the process accounts for many 
deplorable incidents. The hotel pro- 
prietors and the police of Paris and Lon- 
don know all about it. They know of the 
brawls that never creep into the news- 
papers. Any more than the term, un- 
fortunately so common in European 
capitals, “drunken Americans.” You 
never heard that before prohibition. It 
isn't pretty, but you hear it frequently 
now just the same. 

Because of these things and because 
of the impression which the foreigner 
derives therefrom, it is well for the visitor 
to watch his step, to confine himself to 
the beverages that are safe, and to apply 
moderation to his consumption of liquor, 
unless he wishes to eschew it entirely. 
The knowledge of what to avoid and what 
to trifle with is an asset in more ways than 
one. Ignorance of certain European 
mixtures and concoctions has been re- 
sponsible for many regrets which were 
quite unnecessary. 

There is a phrase common among the 
seasoned travelers of Europe—*Always 
drink the wine of the country.” No 
better advice could be given. It might 
be improved by adding, “after the fashion 
of the natives.” That last does not mean 
that the emulation should be carried out 
in the matter of quantity, especially in 





























the case of an American 
who has been subjected 
to a period of drought or 
near-drought. But when 
you are in France, for 
instance, if you drink 
what the resident 
Frenchman drinks, at 
the time and in the 
manner in which he 
takes his stimulants; if 
vou follow his system in 
regard to combinations, 
vou will not go wrong 
and will save yourself 
a lot of unpleasantness. 

France, Belgium 
and Italy are the 
safe-and-sane 
drinking countries. 
Nine-tenths of the 
intoxicated persons 
you meet are for- 
eigners, unfamiliar 
with the local cus- 
toms. This is 
partly due to the 
efforts to please on 
the part of the dis- 
pensers of good 
cheer. When an 
American appears, 
the waiter or bar- 
tender takes it for 
granted that he 
wants a cocktail. 
Asa matter of fact, 
he is justified. Be- 
cause the prospec- 
tive customer is almost sure to inqutre for 
something he knows about. And if the 
French barkeeper is asked for a cocktail 
he will produce it, or something he calls 
a cocktail. Of course, in a number of 
places, where the bartender has had 
American experience and in possessed of 
the proper ingredients, the offering is 
quite acceptable. But in the average 
Parisian café the result is terrific. 

With the exception of cognac, “hard” 
drinks should be viewed askance in 
France. The restrictions on the import 
of whisky and gin, as well as the high 
duties imposed, have led to adulteration 
which is only a modified version of that 
carried on by the bootleggers of the 
United States. It is true that present 
conditions are better than they were 
during and just after the war. But 
France produces so many delightful wines 
and cordials, as well as the finest cognac 
in the world, that the connoisseur should 
be able to obtain all the alcohol his system 
craves without courting trouble through 
the medium of bad liquor. 

There is such a thing as scientific drink- 
ing. Some years ago, American maga 
zines carried a whisky advertisement 
reading: “Don’t drink. But if you must 
drink,) drink Trimble.” Change the 
word, “Trimble” to “scientifically’’ and 
you have a good rule to follow while 
sojourning in damp areas. Scientific 
drinking lies in the selection of such 
beverages as will live peacefully together 
and not declare war directly after being 
swallowed. For example, if you are 
looking for trouble, try a whisky highball 
after drinking champagne. On the other 
hand, champagne and cordials will mix 
on terms of perfect good will 
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A Frenchman whom I know and who 
is a lavish entertainer has his own ideas 
about liquid refreshment and never varies 
his program, however much urged. He 
frequently has American visitors, also 
British. These will find almost anything 
they seek in the well-stocked cellars of 
their host. But they will note that his 
routine always is as follows: Before 
dinner, /an appetizer of light sherry con- 
taining a dash of bitters; a single glass of 
claret with the fish course, two or three 
glasses of champagne, sipped during the 
main course; a thimble of Grand Marnier 
or Cointreau accompanying the black 
coffee. Late in the evening he indulges in 
a sip of cognac as a nightcap. 

If Americans visiting France 
upon drinking as much as this at a meal 
the above is a comparatively safe system 
for adoption. If champagne is_ not 
desired, excellent Burgundies can be had 
at prices which represent in American 
money from a dollar and a half to four 
dollars. Champagne will run from three 
to ten dollars a bottle. The average 
(merican prefers sweet champagne; at 
least, he has that reputation and, there- 
fore, unless he is very specific as to brand 
and vintage, the waiter will serve him 
with stuff that carries a headache in every 
glass. Indeed, a taste for very dry 
champagne is worth cultivating because, 
with moderation, there will be no after 


effects. 


insist 


It is a mistake to allow the excellence 
of French cordials to lure one into par- 
taking too freely of them. They have a 
mild and pleasant taste, to be sure, but 
their sirupy nature produces a cloying 
effect which is disagreeable. I have seen 
an American sit through a whole evening, 
drinking nothing except apricot brandy 
and wonder next morning why he felt 
as if he had been hit with a battering-ram. 

Of course, the national drink of Eng 
land is Scotch whisky (Presbyterian wine, 
they call it). And there really is less 


drunkenness among those who drink 
Scotch and stick to it, than among other 
classes of English drinkers. Beer and 


stout form the standby of the working 
elements. While alleged cocktails abound, 
I doubt if there are a dozen places in the 
British Isles where really good ones are 
served. These are mostly hotels in Lon- 
don, Liverpool and Southampton where 
the patrons are largely American. In 
the majority of restatrants and bars, if 
you ask for a cocktail you will be passed 
a sweet, sickly concoction that tastes 
like hair oil and totes a frightful after- 
math. You will feel certain that the 
barmaid resorted to every queer bottle 
on the shelf and you will not be far from 
right. 

An American went into a hotel in 
Derby one day and said to the barmaid, 
“Tell me, can you make an honest-to- 
goodness Martini cocktail?” 





was the reply. “Ws 
and | 


“Oh, ves, sir,” 
have had lots of Americans here 
have made them for years.” 

“All right. Mix up two, please.” 


The customer watched the process 
which began well with the dropping of 
cracked ice into the shaker. But he 
gazed with horror at what followed. 


Sweet Italian vermuth, sweet gin, about 
a teaspoonful of orange bitters, grenadine, 
and samples from at least two other 
strange bottles went in to keep the ice 
company. He reached for the shaker. 

“Now, young lady,” he said, pouring 
out the mixture. ‘Just rinse that out 
and put in some fresh ice. Then hand 
me that bottle of Gordon dry gin and that 
French vermuth. And let me have a 
look at the Angostura bitters.” 

The girl stared in amazement while her 
customer mixed a proper Martini and 


said, “Oh, that isn’t the way I make 
them.” 

“IT know,” remarked the Yankee, as he 
retired. “But, you see, that’s the right 
_." 


Everything considered, the English 
custom of drinking a single whisky and 
soda in place of a cocktail before meals 
is a good one. The Britisher shudders 
at the practice of drinking whisky straight, 
followed by a chaser. He cannot under- 
stand it. In a London bar the following 
riddle was propounded: “Why are Amer- 


Continued or page 616) 
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By Leon A. Dickinson 


Manager Touring and Transportation 
Bureau, American Automobile 








COURTESY E. F. ROBERTS 
‘Old Pacif a one-cylinder, nine horse power Packard which was cisco to New York 
the first gasoline propelle 1 vehicle to cross the Nevada desert. and the second 


fo go from coast to coast. Seven days 


sands, and fifty-three were required for the 

OST of those who may be plan- 

ning to polish up their motor 

cars and set out on a trip across 
the country fail to realize how recent has 
been the growth of this American pastime 
of driving from coast to coast more or 
less en famille. Except for the occasional 
venturesome pioneer striving for new 
records or else for publicity it has grown 
up entirely since the World War. 

The first automobile trip across the 
country was made in 1903 by Dr. H. Nel- 
son Jackson, and Sewall K. Crocker, as 
the result of a wager. Dr. Jackson left 
San Francisco May 23 in a ‘two-cylinder 
twenty horse power Winton touring car, 
equipped with a complete camping out- 
fit, some extra spark plugs, a spare tire 
and a few tools. 

After ferrving across to Oakland, Dr. 
Jackson drove through Stockton and 
Sacramento and up the Sacramento River 
to Anderson. There he left behind the 
Southern Pacific, and with no other sup- 
plies than twelve gallons of gasoline and 
five gallons of oil, struck out 
country. The tirst part of the route 
followed the Pitt River and made a con- 
nection with the railroad at Alturas. Be- 
vond Alturas the tourists entered the 
desert region of southeastern Oregon. 
At one time on this stage of the trip they 
were thirty-six hours without food, driv- 
ing day and night without seeing a human 
being, but, fortunately, they had plenty 
of drinking water. 

From Omaha eastward through Chi- 
cago and Cleveland to New York the 


across 


route lay over already well-beaten paths. 
The tourists ended their trip in New 
York July 26, having been sixty-three 
days on the road, and actually traveling 
forty-five days. 

While Jackson and Crocker were still 


were required lo pull through the 


fong journey fron 


Railroad fold r. 
by a 


The 
San Fran- year two-cylind 
in the middle of the continent the second 
successful party left San Francisco. 
This party was composed of E. T. Fetch 
and M. C. Krarup, in a single-cylinder, 
nine horse power Packard. They were 
the first over the road through Nevada 
from Reno to Cobre, following the South- 
ern Pacific, a route which has been 
adopted by a great many tourists since. 
Fetch and Krarup reached New York in 
fifty-three days, thus having the distine- 
tion of first breaking an established trans- 
continental record. 

The third transcontinental tour of 1903 
was made by L. L. Whitman and E. I. 
Hammond in an eight horse power Olds- 
mobile, also starting from San Francisco. 
They the first to adopt what 
has since become one of the standard 
routes, namely, the direct line 
across Nevada and Utah to 
Granger, Wvyo., and 
the Oregon Trail from 
Granger to Omaha. 
Despite their bet- 
ter and more 
direct route, 
Whitman and 
Hammond _ spent 
seventy-three 
days between San 
Francisco and 
New York. 

The first trans- 
continental tour, tak- 
ing the word in its 
customary meaning, 
was that of Messrs. 
Gehr and Canfield 
and their families in 


were 


KEYSTONE 


1906. They started 
from Wenatchee, jyq money-sarer! 
Wash., on the west more popular 


bank of the Columbia 
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That was in 190 


/ 


cor, 







he Win, ¥ 





> when the only map aratlable fi 


0 


great part of the western half of the trip was containe fina Union Pacific 


al trip was mad¢ 


Winton 


rst transcontinent in the san 


twenty horse power fouring ca 

River and in the heart of the famous 
apple country, and blazed an_ entirely 
new trail through the mountains of Wy- 
oming. They arrived in New York after 
180 days on the road, 

Fortunately for the tourist of to-day, 
the dangers and discomforts that beset 
the pathways of the pioneers have in 
great measure been eliminated, so that 
the modern motorist can make his plans 
for a transcontinental trip with a reason- 
able assurance of getting to his destina- 
tion at about the time desired without 
fear of much trouble or delay, provided 
he takes reasonable precautions and does 
not attempt the impossible. 

But twoparties may travel over the same 
roads at the same time, riding in similar 










Vot so comfortable as some of the hotels along the way, perhaps, 


This sort of camping is becoming more and 


even among tourists who never lose any sleep 
because of financial worries. 














cars and with general conditions prac- 
tically identical, yet at the end of the 
tour likelv as not they will have stories 
to tell that differ widely in details and 
conclusions. Why?—because no two 
people react exactly alike to similar con- 
ditions, and variations in personal tem- 
perament must be considered. Difficul- 
ties which appear almost insurmountable 
to some people are frequently made light 
of and circumvented with surprising ease 
by others; even such minor matters as 
the quality of the service at hotels and 
garages often cause the hypercritical 
ones such intense annoyance that  in- 
evitably it influences to a greater or less 
extent their impressions of the trip as a 
whole. 

Such being the case, it is useless to 
rely on the opinions and personal ex- 
periences of others, no matter how much 
one may respect their veracity and good 
faith, because where long motor trips 
are concerned there are altogether too 
many variable factors. One of the most 
important of these is the weather. In 
certain sections of the Middle West, 
particularly in the States of Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Nebraska, the soil 
so rich and organic in its nature that 
even the slightest rainfall soon converts 
the unimproved dirt roads into veritable 
seas of mud. Hence it is that touring 
information bureaus in that region find it 
necessary to keep very close tabs on the 
weather reports, and base the informa- 
tion which they impart to tourists pri- 
marily on this factor. Ever since auto- 
mobiles came into general use the rich 
black “gumbo” of this region has been 
notorious, and seasoned motorists never 
attempt extensive tours there until they 
are assured that the roads are thoroughly 

















“All the comforts of home’’— 
almost! To even the most en- 
thusiastic touring “bug” 
an occasional rest by the 
roadside is MeCES8sary. 


dry. It is [sy 
well to re- - 
member that 

a dry dirt 
road is always \ 
passable, no 
matter how 
rough and rutted 
it may be, but 
trouble stalks in the 
wake of the car which 
attempts to plow through 
mud. 

Not always does trouble come from 
mud—sometimes it is due to deep sand, 
as in Florida and also in some sections of 
the great Southwest, while still other 
regions, such as Utah and Nevada, have 
vast areas where the soil is strongly 
alkaline and water for driver and motor 
is scarce. 

In addition to the possibility of too 
much rain (which means mud) or too 
little (which means dust and _ thirst), 
there is always the probability of detours 
due to road construction. These are 
something which the average person can 
never foresee, and hence has no means of 
providing against if he decides to rely 
on the advice of his friends, or else trust 
blindly to chance. Without doubt, de- 
tours are the greatest bugbear confront- 
ing the motorist to-day, and yet they are 
a necessary part of the system which aims 
to provide real roads for this country in 


the shortest possible time consistent with 
reasonable expenditures. 

Obviously, no one person, or group of 
persons, can hope to keep informed con- 
tinuously about road conditions in a 
country which is 3,500 miles long as the 
motor travels, and more than half that 
distance in width. This is a job for ex- 
perts who have at their disposal the facilt- 
ties of a nation-wide organization, such 
as the American Automobile Associa- 
tion. It is decidedly the part of wisdom, 
shortly before starting on an extensive 
tour, to apply to such an organization 
for detailed up-to-date information on 
where to go, how to get there, what to 
see, when to start, where and how to 
camp, etc. It is, of course, impossible 
to attempt to give advice of this sort in 
a magazine article which must be con- 
fined to information of a more general 
and permanent sort. 
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On this map allof the principal transcontinental automobile routes are shown. 
Mr. Dickinson describes the best of them in this article and give some hints 


to the tourists-to-be that should prove invaluable. It will be seen that the 
famous “Lincoln Highway” is by no means the only coast-to-coast route. 
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Before describing any of the individual 
highways it seems well to call attention 
to a few topographical generalities. 
There are, in the United States. two 
major systems of mountains, one in the 
East and the other in the West, between 
which is a broad belt of plains or prairie 
lands. This latter is more than a thou- 
sand miles in width, and since it extends 
practically from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico, it must be crossed by everyone 
who desires to motor across the continent, 
no matter which route he chooses to fol- 
low. Generally speaking, the roads 
throughout this vast Middle Western 
region are not hard-surfaced; some of 
them of course are gravel, but the major- 
itv are natural earth roads, which are 
usually kept in fairly good condition 
during the summer by dragging and 
scraping, but are never comparable to 


great interest but lesser national fame. 

Such, then, is the general situation as 
it relates to intersectional motor travel 
of the present day. There remains only 
to present in brief but comprehensive 
form a summary of the salient features 
of each of the several highways of trans- 
continental importance, together with 
their connecting routes. 

The National Old Trails Road gets its 
name from following old historic trails, 
more or less closely, all the way across 
the continent. Thus it follows the Na- 
tional Pike, the first highway built by 
the nation, along a route redolent with 
the history of Washington, Braddock 
and the French and Indian wars, from 
Washington or Baltimore to St. Louis 
via Cumberland, Wheeling, Columbus 
and Indianapolis. From St. Louis it 
follows the Boone Lick Road, named 


during January, February and March. 
the best time to travel this route is in the 
early autumn, leaving the East between 
September 1 and October 7. 

The Lincoln Highway received _ its 
prominence principally because it was 
conceived and developed by some of the 
big men in the motor car and motor ac- 
cessories industry. Due to a live cam- 
paign of publicity many people think of 
this route as a paved boulevard through 
out its length. This, however, is far 
from being the case. Although it has 
improved surfaces most of the way from 
New York to the Mississippi River, 
there are still some stretches, especially 
in Ohio and Indiana, which badly need 
repaving, so that most tourists prefer 
to deviate for a time from the Lincoln 
Highway to follow a better and more 
popular alternate via Cleveland, Toledo 
— and South Bend. Through 





modern pavement, and in- 
deed are certain to be 
uniformly bad during in- | 
clement weather. 

It goes almost without 
saying that this portion 


of the continent, also, is ————— 


nearly devoid of interesting 
scenery. But those who 
cross the continent from 
the East will eventually 
find themselves amply re- 
paid for their patience and 
fortitude just as soon as 
they reach the almost 


equally broad belt of high- 
L 


« $s. 


COAST TO €O 


Visitors always welcome 





i 4) Towa, Nebraska and Wy- 
oming there is much graded 
dirt and the quality of 
the surface depends alto- 
gether on the weather. 
Extensive improvements 
have been going on in 
Utah and Nevada for sev- 
eral years and these will 
eventually rob the desert 
region of its difficulties. 
The main handicap of the 
Lincoln Highway is the 
fact that it is closed for 
more than half the year 
by snow in its crossing of 





lands which are known as 
the Rocky Mountain Sys- 
tem. In this western sec- 
tion of the country is con- 
centrated practically all 
of the most striking scenery in America. 
All but two of the National Parks and 
nearly all of the National Forests are 
located in the region which stretches 
from Colorado to the Pacific Coast: 
Yellowstone and Glacier Parks in Wy- 
oming; Mt. Rainier National Park in 
Washington State; Crater Lake in Ore- 
gon and Yosemite and Sequoia Parks 
in California. Then there is, of course, 
the incomparable Grand Canyon in 
\rizona, also the Rocky Mountain and 
Mesa Verda National Parks in Colorado; 
while in addition are numerous other 
wonders such as the Columbia 
River Highway; Lake Tahoe, Bryce and 
Zion Canyons, the Petrified Forests, 
Pike’s Peak, the Garden of the Gods and 
the Great Salt Lake. 

Space forbids more than the most cu 
sory mention of these marvelous works 
of Nature, but it is interesting to note 
that most of them may now be included 
n a single circuit tour, provided one is 
prepared to devote two or three months 
to the trip. Better still, from the East- 
rner’s point of view, it Is possible to 
start from almost any point in the East 
rn States, drive westward either to the 
northwest or southwest, follow the Paci 
fic Coast practically from border to bot 
der, and then return to the starting point 
along an entirely different highway from 
that used on the outgoing trip. This in 
effect constitutes one vast circuit of the 
entire West, and, if properly laid out, 
permits the tourist to visit almost every 
single one of the natural wonders men 
tioned above, as well as many others of 


KEYSTONE 


scenic 


In this huge moving home, Mr. and Mrs. William Arthur Downer, of New 
Jersey, made the trip from coast to coast. 


machine did not facilitate the Downers’s feat 


after the doughty Daniel Boone, to Kan- 
sas City. Between Kansas City and 
Santa Fé it traces the famous Santa Fé 
Trail, gory with the blood of the pioneer 
hunters, trappers and traders who be. 
tween 1822 and 1872, when the com- 
pleted railroad caused its abandonment, 
plodded their weary way across the plains 
and so often met death at the hands of 
marauding savages. The last section of 
this highway from Santa Fé to California 
coincides with the paths of Spanish con- 
quistadores and the indomitable padres 
who brought the gospel to the Pueblos. 

The length of this route is 3,114 miles 
from Washington to Los Angeles. Every- 
thing considered it is the most scenic and 
by far the most historic route, besides 
offering the flavor of a trip into a foreign 
land on account of the Mexican popula- 
tion and numerous interesting tribes of 
Indians who in New Mexico and Arizona 
dwell contiguous to the route. Hard 
surfaced roads will be found as far as St. 
Louis in a continuous ribbon, the last 
section into St. Louis from Terre Haute 
now being fine new concrete. While 
most of the balance of the route is fi- 
nanced for improvement, it is at present, 
aside from occasional stretches of maca- 
dam, a dragged dirt road, good in dry 
weather. Substantial bridges and cul- 
verts are found along the entire route, 
even in sparsely settled sections of the 
southwest, and it is well signposted. 
This route is provided with excellent 
hotel accommodations at most of the 
natural night stops. Though open for 
traffic practically the entire year, except 


The great weight and size of their 


the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains near Lake Tahoe; 
however, it carries a great 
percentage of the summer 
traffic. It is 3,823 miles long and well 
signposted throughout with red, white 
and blue bands on the poles containing 
the letter “L” in the center. It may be 
said of the Lincoln Highway that as re- 
gards improvements it does not surpass 
but merely averages well with the other 
routes, while scenically it is inferior to 
them. On the other hand it offers the 
least physical resistance. 

The Roosevelt National Highway was 
formerly called the “Midland Trail” and 
it is certainly to be regretted that the old 
name did not stick. Not only does the 
present name conflict with the so-called 
“Theodore Roosevelt International High- 
way” but the old name of the Midland 
Trail is truly descriptive of the territory 
through which it Stretching 
from Washington to California with two 
terminals, one at Los Angeles and the 
other at San Francisco, it is 3,489 miles 
in length. Although exceedingly attrac- 
tive from a scenic standpoint, this route 
is not very much traveled between the 
Atlantic Seaboard and St. Louis, because, 
instead of a continuous paved surface, 
it is a mixture of graded dirt, gravel 
and macadam. Across the plains of 
Kansas and through the Colorado Moun- 
tains it is graded or graveled dirt, and 
quite rough with few improvements from 
Western Colorado to Salt Lake City. 
It coincides with the Lincoln Highway 
from this point to Ely and crosses Nevada 
on a good natural gravel road leading 
through the mining towns of Tonopah 
and Goldfield. Its entrance into Calli- 

(Concluded on page 618) 


passes. 
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ATHERINE the Great of 

Russia and her imperial 
amours furnish the material for 
“The Czarina,” the — brilliant 
comedy by Lengyel and Biros, 
Hungarian playwrights, which 
has successfully restored Miss 
Doris Keane to Broadway star- 
dom. In the scene abore the 
Czarina (Miss Keane) is dismis- 
sing her Chancellor (Frederick 
Kerr) to clear the way for a 
romantic interlude with a young 


NA te m pest of imperial fury 
the Czarina strips the treach- 
erous General Malakoff William 
i. Thompson of his rank and 
turns him over to the execu- 
tioners whe n his P olting 
; 


discovered 


army officer. 


— of her army favorit 
atherine’s appetite . for ro- 

; P pate ; mance is quickened again by the 
WIE Czarina, in military uni- : 
form, prepares to review her 
guards. Left to right the others 
in the picture are: the Chan- 
cellor, Count Czerny Basil 
Rathbone), Colonel — Ronsky 
(William Devereaux), Baron 
Dymow (Richard Malchien) and 


( aptain Kaschumowsky (Edwin 
] 


handsome young French Ambas- 
sador, the Vicomte de Roncourt 


lan Keitl 





Noe 
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HE coroner's yurs filed slowly back 

into the undertaker’s small chap I. 
Schind them the \ left the empty 

lt lead nto the 


next room where a man lay exposed upon 


blank ol an open door. 


unsightly hole in 


il long black table. an 
one temple. 
As the seven men took the chairs 


them. the doctor continued 


arranged for 
tha explanation he had begun im the room 
VOCTr to 


t words 


adjomimng. It 
convince his audience that Buck ¢ randal 


took Vv tew 


was really dead. They were certain the 


matter before them deserved investiga- 


tion. Since this was thie proper state ol 
mind dor an inquest lo reac ul 
district attorney rose without further 
deh 
1} re Wals al COTSpPICuous lack ol wit 
esses, Aside frome the lig kindly attor- 
and the presiding coroner with his 
ourt reporter, Unere was only one other 
person in the room, ‘This was a bov, a 
little fellow in faded bhie overalls, whose 
chair was drawn close to the one the 
distriet altornes had vaeated. It was 


5 1 
the Tay 


toy 7 | 
Ihc, 


“Til call Ray Stanford,” he 


Standing By 


(A Story Taken from the Notes of a Country Court 


By Lillian Auld 
Illustrated hy Clive Weed 


at his sicle to 


nformally. 
The boy whitened but rose as the man 


spoke his Laine, 


Raise 
attornes 
followed 
swear tl 


; \ 
to 21 


the trutl 


at 
in the case now pending shall be 


Whole truth, and nothing 


» your right hand. Ray.” 


raised his 


his example, 


i, the 


own, 


the evide Boe 5 


‘ : 
Whom the lawver 


announced 


The 
and the boy 
“Do you solemnly 
are about 


ou 


hut the truth. so he Ip vou God?" 
\s th oath Was pronounced the 


box 


lifted his grave blue eves to the man’s face. 
“Yes, Mr. Clark.” he answered. 
*Then answer these questions, Ray.” 
Phe lad sat down in the armchair Clark 


indicated and his examination beg 


“How 


old are vou?” 


began. 


“LT was twelve last month.” 
“Who is vour fi ther?” 
‘Jim Stanford.” 


“Wher 


"( do Vous .Ive? 


“With papa on’ the farm.” 


Wher 


is the farm? 


Reporter) 


“Tt's about ten miles out on the Timber 
( ree k Mill road.” 

“Where is vour father now?” 

“They took him to the hospital hg 

“Why did he have to go to the hospi- 
tal?” 

“Buck Crandal beat him up and almost 
kilt him.” 

“Did this Buck 
before he beat your father?” 

\ flush had crept into Ray Stanford's 
cheeks. He paused to catch a breath 
before answering. 

“Yes,” he 
breath sharply. 

The big uttornes took pity on the ex- 


vou know Crandal 


said, and drew another 


cited boy. 

“Don't be afraid, Ray.” he said kindly. 
“You just keep answering ny questions 
as short as you can, and we'll be through 
before long. Can vou tell us where 
Crandal has been living?” 

“Him am his wile has been living in the 
old house of ourn down at the other end of 
thefarm. It is nearer the claim they was 
staking, and the mill, than our new house.” 
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“How did he to be living 
there?” 

The boy stirred uneasily in his big chair. 

“Papa told you about that,” he re- 
minded the lawyer. 

“But won't vou tell these gentlemen 
about it? They haven't heard.” 

Ray Stanford examined the brown 
knuckles of his hands for a silent moment. 

“Please, Ray?’ The gentleness in the 
gruff voice drew back the boy’s gaze. 
Then quite simply he turned to the seven 
listeners. 

“Well, it was this way,” he explained. 
“One day we saw a wagon with a man 
and a woman and some furniture in it 
pass our house goin’ to the mill. Pretty 
soon it come back, and this Buck Crandal 
stopped and talked to Pa. Pa and me 
was at the barn and while he was askin’ 
could he live in our old house till 
they built a cabin, mamma went 
out to talk to Miz Crandal. I 
don’t think papa wanted to let him 
have it, but mamma come back, 
and told him he'd better “cause 
Miz Crandal was sick and there 
warn’t no houses left at the mill. 

So papa said, ‘yes, and they 
moved in that afternoon.” 

“Do you remember if Mr, Cran- 
dal agreed to pay your father for 
the house, or if any land went with 
it?” 

“T remember he didn’t 
nothing about paying or using the 
land. Papa just borrowed the 
house to him.” 

* Are vou sure he didn’t see your 
father about a lease some other 
time when you weren't around?” 

“Yes, Mr. Clark. You see 
papa’s some lame and he needs me 
tohelp him. I’m with him all the 
time.” 

“Thank you, Ray. Gentlemen 
of the jury, before I ask Ray Stan- 
ford to tell us the whole story 
which leads up to the killing of 
Buck Crandal, I want to call your 
attention to the very clear relation 
the boy has to the salient features 
of our inquest. Now, Ray, L want 
vou to begin right at the beginning 
of the trouble and tell us exactly 
what happened. Take all the 
time you want.” 

It was a full minute before the boy 
began his story. He seemed to be think- 
ing intently. 

“Well,” he said at last, “one day last 
week, about a month after him and her 
moved in, we—papa and me—went down 
and plowed the field around their house. 
We've always used it for potaters. When 
we was through we started home, but 


happen 


say 


out at the road we met Buck coming 
back from town. When he saw. that 


field he stopped and got out of his wagon 
and made us stop too. He says to papa 
something about, “Why. in “ell did we 
plow his land, and how we'd better keep 
off until next vear or he'd lick the stuftin’ 
out of both of us.” And pa, he says it 


wasn’t Buck's land and that we'd always 
planted ‘tater8 there and if Buck didn't 
like it he could move out of our house. 
And Buck said he guessed we wouldn’t 
plant potaters around his house while he 
was in it, and planning to pay for it. 
Then papa said he'd better move. 


So 








Buck swore and knocked pa down and 
jumped on him with his hob-nail boots. 
Then when he didn’t try to git up, and 
hit back, he tried to catch me. But I ran 
and clumb the fence. Buck didn’t come 
over after me. He went back and kicked 
papa with his toe, and says Td better 
come and take him away. I was seairt 
but I couldn't leave pa a-laying there for 
that Buck to kick so I come back. As 
soon as I was anywhere near, he tried to 
git me again, and I run for the fence. I 
was only half-way over when he caught 
up, so he kicked me the rest of the way. 
“T guess [ cried,” he confessed shame- 
facedly after a while. “His kickin” me 
hurt, and then there was papa layin’ in the 
road and needin’ me. Buck told me to 
come git him, that he was through with 
me, but I was seairt to go. There warn’t 


COASTAL MARSHES 
By CHARLES BUXTON GOING 


HREADING the salt grass an / the sand 


Run little living lines of sed. 
Obedient to the moon’s command 
The tide-pulse surges through them, free, 
And as faint echoes of a song 
(Half real, half fancied) haunt the ear, 
The billows of the deep prolong 
A slow-breathed, rhythmic cadence here. 


Hlence, on their world-encireling way, 
The endless ocean courses run, 

A bit of flotsam, launched to-day, 
Might slowly track the wheeling sun 

Ten thousand leagues, by magic lands 
And fronded islands of the Main, 

And yet, returning, find these sands 
Homing, world-wise, to me again. 


Take ye your peaks that scan the stars 
From their cold eyrte 8, ne ighbor-wise / 
What are they but a wall that bars 
Beleaguered fancy when it flies? 
My glimmering marshes ever keep 
Their seaward channels, opening wide, 
By which the farthest thought may sweep 
Uneurbed in movement as the tide' 


no use in letting him kill me so L couldn't 
help papa no more, So I stood by on the 
other side of the fence until he went away. 
Then I come back and helped pa get on 
our horse, Charlie, and we went home. 

*Papa’s nose bled until late that after- 
noon, but the next morning we hitched up 
and drove to town. We was afraid of 
Buck, so we went and asked Mr. Clark, 
here, if he wouldnt make him get out of 
our house and let us alone. But he said 
he couldn't do anything, and for us to 
take care of ourselves. Before we started 
home we bought some shells for papa’s old 
single shot rifle.” 

The boy stopped, and after a moment 
the attorney broke the silence. 

“Gentlemen,” he said. “Just 
days ago, this boy and his father came to 
me and asked for help, as he has told vou. 
They didn’t give me the full particulars, 
and I was tired of fence-line rows, for I 
had listened to three already that dav, 
so I told them I should think they were 
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for themselves. You 
they interpreted me. 


able to look out 
have heard how 
Go on, Ray.” 
The boy swallowed with difficulty, and 
hesitated. “Do I have to?” he asked, 
hoarsely. Clark did not answer. He 
strode to a pitcher on a stand near by and 
poured a glass of water. The boy took 
it from his hand eagerly and gulped it 


down in- great nervous — swallows. 
“Thanks,” he murmured. Even then 


it was some time before he began again 
At last, he drew a long breath. 

“When we started home we were afraid 
Buck would see us and know where wed 
been. You see there are two roads. The 
hill road goes on one side of the field the 
old house is in, and the valley road goes 
on the other. There warn’t no way to 
get home without going right past it. 

We took the valley road, and 
when we reached Buck's place he 
was out at the gate a cussin’ and 
a swearin’. Papa whipped up so 
we went by on the run, but he 
velled at us anvhow. He. said- 
he'd git us sure if we'd been tellin’ 
any stories on him. 

“When we got home mamma - 
wasn't there, but she come in after 
a while and told us Miz Crandal 
had a little baby boy that looked 
awfully like Buck. She asked us 
if we'd remembered to get a new 
sack of flour—and we'd plum for- 
got. Then papa swore. Vd never 
heard him before—but | 
didn’t blame him. Both the reads 
end up on the mountain in the 
timber back of our farm, and there 
was Buck between us and town. 
Mamma said there was only flour 
enough left for a couple of days. 

“We packed the gun with us 


CUss 


everywhere we went those two 
days. But Buck didn’t come 
around, I guess he was home 


playing with that baby when he 
wasn’t at the sawmill. So on the 
third day we thought we'd go to 
town for the flour. Just 
started we saw Buck a-coming up 


as Wwe 


the valley road, and we cut across 

the pasture to the hill road so we 

wouldn't meet him. He musta 

seen us because we saw him run- 

ning across a field further down 
before we d gone far. 

“Father touched up Charlie, but some- 
way Buck came out on the road as soon 
aswe did. He yelled ‘Whoa!’ and Charlie 
stopped. Papa said ‘“Gidup.” but he 
couldn't make him start again. Then 
Buck came alongside and grabbed papa 
by the collar, and slung him down be- 
tween two logs that were laving close to- 
gether between the road and the ditch. 
Papa couldn't get up quick because of the 
logs, and Buck jumped on top of him and 
swore he was goin’ to git him for telling 
stories on him at the mill. Papa hadn't 
said nothing about Buck at the mill, but 


I guess Buck was afraid he had. He 
began to pound him on the back. He 


wasn't looking at me so I slipped out of 
the wagon on the other side and took the 
gun out from under the seat where we'd 
put it. Buck couldn’t see me through 
the wagon so I put in a shell I had in my 
pants pocket. Then I run around the 
Concluded on page 618) 
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COURTESY METRO PICTURES CORP'N 
Typical of the men and women whose earnest efforts are bringing the motion pictur: 
level than it has hitherto occupied is Rer Ingram, the young 
man who, coatless and hatless, is shown here (on the platform) directing a scene fron 


industry to a much higher | 


“The Four Horsemen 


cere men and won 


Where 


of professional baseball and the 

motion picture have been remarkably 
analogous. Each had its modest begin- 
ning. Each came to enjoy a tremendous 
popularity and to exert a very real in- 
fluence upon the youth of America. In 
each there newspaper stories of 
arresting salaries. Both ata prosperous 
moment in their careers were suddenly 
visited by scandals that shook them to 
their foundations and left their respective 
followers with and 
surprise. 

Baseball in its zero hour turned to the 
Federal bench and persuaded Judge Kene- 
saw Mountain Landis to take charge. 

The motion picture industry, reeling 
from a series of sinister incidents, went to 
the President’s Cabinet and captured 
Postmaster General Will Hays. Perhaps 
no newspaper epithet was ever happier 
than that which designated him as “the 
Landis of the Movies.” 

It was considered a novel idea when the 
baseball magnates signed Landis and 
created the office of High Commissioner. 
Yet, those of baseball know that the sur- 
prising thing is that something of the kind 


‘ke THE past several years the histories 


were 


consumed SOTTOW 


of the 


en whos 


1 pox aly pse Ks 


as the busiest “*T. B. M.” in America 


ideals are similar to Mr Ingram’s, and whi 


To-day there are literally hundreds of sin- 


work as hard 


Hollywood Gets Off 


VI. Looking Ahead 
By Louis Lee Arms 
not done ago. Professional 
baseball is so constituted that while the 
team owners have a common interest in 
preserving the cleanliness and well-being 
of the game, they are in the very nature of 
competition always in conflict with one 

another. 

Precisely the same situation has ob- 
tained in motion pictures. In spite of 
Various organizations which sought to 
promote harmony and establish a bond 
among numerous producers, those of 
motion pictures know that competition 
has always been of the cutthroat variety. 
Millions upon millions have been ex- 
pended in ceaseless warfare and will con- 
tinue to be. 

In the heat of this tremendous com- 
petition each producing company very 
naturally concluded that if it could keep 
its own skirts clean it was doing all that 
legitimately could be asked of it. The 
flaw in this is obvious. A scandal in- 
volving an internationally famous star 
and calling up volumes of newspaper pub- 
licity injures not only the star, and his or 
her producing unit, but the motion picture 
industry as well. 


Hence Hays. 


Was Vears 


It remains to be seen whether he is 
equal to the job of putting the House of 
Celluloid in order. 

“The object for which the corporation 
is to be created,” says the certificate of in- 
corporation of the Motion Picture Pro 
ducers and Distributers of America, Inc., 
“is to foster the common interests of those 
engaged in the motion picture industry 
in the United States, by establishing and 
maintaining the highest possible moral 
and artistic standards in motion picture 
production, by developing the educational 
as well as the entertainment value and 
the general usefulness of the motion 
picture, by diffusing accurate and reliable 
information with reference to the industry, 
by securing freedom from unjust or un- 
lawful exactions, and by other lawful and 
proper means.” 

This is the instrument with which Mr. 
Hays will work. In it are seventeen 
directors, besides Mr. Hays, all of whom 
are officials of the seventeen producing 
and distributing companies that make 
up the new association. As it now stands 
it represents virtually the entire industry. 

It isan experiment. But side-tracking 
other issues, such as combating censorship, 




















etc., it is an attempt 
to fix a re- 
sponsibility within the 
industry and develop 
standards that those 
in pictures must live 
up to or, theoretically, 
get out. 

As the first genuine 
attempt to create a 
blanket responsibility 
in the film world the 
experiment is as 
suredly worth while 
and praiseworthy and 
the results of it will 
be watched with in 
terest. 

The effectiveness of 
such) an instrument 
would seem to depend 
in some part upon the 
power to mete out punishment and 
make it stick. This point is not 
made precisely clear in the literature 


sense of 


of the new association. 

As one big producer said to the 
writer not long ago: 

“There are many things that could 
be done for the benefit of the motion pic- 
ture if we could get a half dozen men in it 
who trusted each other to sit down at a 
table, go over the various ills and come 
to an agreement that everyone could be 
depended upen to stick to. So far it has 
been impossible to do this and the im- 
portance of anything arrived at scarcely 
extended beyond the doorway of the 
room in which it was consummated.” 

In other words, the competition for 
public favor and profits has been too 
fierce and preoccupying to permit of 
abstract measures for the good of the 
game. What was deemed necessary was 
one man who could amalgamate these 
rival interests, for, though they saw the 
handwriting on the wall they could not 
be induced to As the 
condition grew Post- 
master General was solicited. 

Of his association Mr. Hays says: 

“From him to whom much is given 
much is required. The potentiality of 
the motion picture as a 
source of amusement, 
which is necessary, and 
as a moral influence and 
educational factor, — is 
limitless. If this is so, 
and it is undeniable, 
then just as that oppor- 
tunity is great, so in like 
manner is our responsi- 
bility.” 

Responsibility! It is 
a new and vibrant key- 
note in the industry. A 
true i 
suredly all that will keep 
the motion picture in 
good health. 

Yet, Mr. Hays will 
have his troubles; prob- 
ably is having them. 
The position of Judge 
Landis is soft and eas) 
compared with the one 
held by “the Landis of 
the Movies.” 

Landis is the monarch 
of a sports kingdom that 


in concert. 


the 


act 
more critical 


sense of it Is. as- 


America who at one 
tertained a secret desire to live and achieve fame somewhere 
in the ricinity of this spot could be placed side by side ina 


Yor! 


= 
line, 


For every one who “gets theres” 
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UNDERWOOD 


Hollyu ood’ s * Main Street.” 


time or other have 


to New 


they would reach from Los Angeles 
and pe rhaps a bit further 


has definite boundaries. There are none 
in motion pictures. 

Anyone with capital and ambition can 
produce pictures. Almost any picture 
will be shown by some exhibitors. It is 
an open field to which all are eligible, and 
in which it is not necessary to join any 
association to do business. Thus Mr. 
Hays will never have the supreme contro! 
that inheres in the position held by Judge 
Landis. He, doubtless, will chart his 
course accordingly. 

For another thing the business end of 
motion pictures is constantly in flux. 
The big man of yesterday has dropped 
out of sight to-day; the independent pro- 
ducing wizard of the hour may have been 
in the hardware business six months ago. 
There is no stability to the personnel of 
the game—outside of the great stock- 
selling companies—since production is 
inevitably a gamble and those who lose 
their money must get out. 

The authority of Mr. Hays in his field, 





The billiard-room of one of the men who climbed the ladder of fame—Wallace Reid. 
about ten thousand finally decide that, Fate having 
played them a scurry trick, they will have to rest content with a job that enables them to 
pay the landlord. 


If all of the pretty gurls im 
blissfully en 


unlike that of Judge 
Landis, will be what 
he can make it and no 
more. However dis 
satisfied the St. Louis 
National League Club 
might be with a deci 
sion of Judge Landis 
it could up 
its membership in the 
National League and 
continue to exist. On 
the other hand, if any 
powerful — producing 
company objected to 


not toss 


a decision by Mr. 
Hays it could not 
only refuse to obe 
the mandate, but 


could continue to pro- 
duce and. distribute 
pictures and it is diffi- 
cult to see what Mr. Hays and his 
associates might do about it. 

“The Landis of the Movies” has a 
position that calls for genius as wan 
organizer and since Mr. Hays, on 
various occasions, has exhibited that 
very quality, it is to be hoped, what 
with the high ideals he has for the screen, 
that he will solve the problem. 

It has been my observation, in view of 
the warring ideational tendencies in pro 
duction and the ceaseless competition in 
the financial end of the industry, which 
finds a kind of parallel in the internecine 
strife of Mexico of the past decade, that 
Mr. Hays might be called the “Obregon of 
the Movies” rather than the Landis. 

“Movies,” by the way, is a term the 
motion picture colony does not relish. 
The reason, as I understand it, is that the 
screen outgrew what was typically the 
“movie” era while ago. Photo- 
play, photodrama, the moving or motion 
picture are preferable. 

Among the Alices-and-Alecks-in-Won- 
derland, the projection of Mr. Hays’s 
organization was not necessary to estab- 
lish an altered perspective. The disasters 
of the past eighteen months and _ the 
effect of them, if measured only in dollars 
and cents, to Alice and Aleck; unlooked 
for curtailment of pro- 
duction throwing hun 
dreds out of work and 
permitting the producers 
to choose from among 
many, and a new form of 
agreement stipulating 
that an actor or actress 
who brings distasteful 
publicity to motion pic- 
tures thereby forfeits his 
or her contract, have 
tended to drive home the 
fact that the old order 


has given way to a new. 


some 


On the Pacific Coast 
there is now on foot 
what is humorously 


dubbed a reign of ter- 
ror. The bad actors—in 
a moral sense—are unde1 
surveillance, just as th 
president of one of the 
biggest production com- 
panies, said they should 
be after his own organ 
ization had twice been 
Concluded on page 613) 
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Signor Tittont (at left . one of the most 
prominent Italian delegates to the 
conference All of the principal 
nations of Europe, including both 
Germany and Austria, were repre- 

sented at the mee ting. 
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Conducted by SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


The Woman in the Shadow 


WOMAN kills a man and is enthusiastically acquitted 
A by a susceptible jury. Another woman, the widow of 

the victim, is left penniless and helpless. The jury 
never thought of that result. Still another widow, also mad« 
so by the shooting of her husband at the hands of a feminine 
“avenger,” kills herself in despair. believing, in the light of th 
verdict in the first case, that justice is not to be looked for 
where a woman is defendant. The jury never thought of that. 
either, as a logical possibility and sequel to their finding. In 
fact. it may be doubted whether they thought of anything or 
were capable of thinking in the real sense of the word. They 
just sat there and gazed tearfully at the picturesque prisoner 
and let their hypnotized minds sozzle in a tepid bath of slushy 
sentimentality. The words of the suicide indict them: “All 
she will have to do is plead temporary insanity and the jury 
will free her. Juries believe anything so long as it isn’t in 
their own families.” Perhaps it is possible to secure twelve 
males to try a female slayer who will be guided by law and facts, 
not by emotion and hysteria. But the chances are always 
against it under the present system. The average man is too 
concerned with the accused woman in the foreground to con- 
sider the innocent women in the background of the tragedy. 
Thus murder is made safe. 


Veering Winds 


IVING reason for election disappointments is like 
G explaining how the fish got off the hook. Nevertheless, 

the result in the Thirty-seventh New York Congres- 
sional District which reduced a Republican plurality of 30,000 
to 3,000 has elicited various views from the analysts. Pro- 
hibition probably influenced the vote, the Democrat having 
made his campaign largely upon an anti-Volstead basis. But 
this does not suffice to reassure Republican weather observers. 
Dissatisfaction of the Republican voters with the record of a 
Congress which has been denounced as “the worst in twenty 
Whether — this 


Congress deserves the twenty-year stigma is an airy surmise 


vears” was undoubtedly an element. 


insusceptible of proof. Certainly it has had more assorted 
troubles than any of its recent predecessors. While the top- 
heavy majority bickers and splits into mutually recrimina- 
tory factions, a public growing daily more impatient demands 
decisive action upon the tariff, the bonus, strikes, retrench- 
ment, and other pressing problems and doesn't get it. Re- 
sentment against Congress merely because it cannnot rise 
above its own intellectual and political level is not likely to 
cause a decided overturn at the hands of the electorate: a 
suspicion that it is not even doing its mediocre best might well 
have that effect. The latest election may be taken as a hint. 


“‘Here Is Too Much Speech’’ 
NSPIRED of vouthful impatience, Stevenson gave vent to 
some early and bitter observations upon “those misbegotten 
changelings who call themselves men and prate intolerably 

over dinner tables.” One may surmise that the normally 
tolerant R. L. 8. had been suffering from a surfeit of post- 
prandial oratory. .\ modern voice of protest is raised in that 
keenly amusing satire, “To the Ladies.” which takes a joyous 
fling at the baneful, verbose and possibly waning art of after- 
dinner speaking. Hopeful sigus appear that it has reached 
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its limit. Ata recent much heralded function, the diners, con- 
fronted with a list of fourteen names, all noted for eloquence 
and endurance, turned in desperation to their hip pockets. 
Subsequently some lifted their voices in harmony. Some con- 
versed. Some slumbered. Seven speakers rose, orated, and 
subsided. The eighth prospective inflicter of —unmerited 
misery died on his feet. unwept. unhonored, but not wholly 
unsung: and none so bold as to follow him. ‘This may be 
taken as an indication of exhaustion of American patience. 
But American ingenuity has not vet come to the rescue. 
Where is the heaven-born genius who will invent, discover, or 
adapt some feasible form of entertainment for the satiated 
members of the National Association for the Promulgation of 
Mortuary Verse, the Society of the Survivors of the Volstead 
Tragedy, or the Elder Statesmen of South Weehawken, in an- 
nual banquet assembled? Something must be done to hold 
the uneasy ranks in line, lest a worse thing befall them and they 


have to eat at home. 


Free Discussion 


X YHETHER birth control be erroneous and sinful or 
righteous and necessary is beside the question under- 

Ilving the grant of a charter to the American Birth Con- 

irol League, Inc. “These incorporators undoubtedly enjoy, 
in common with their fellow-citizens, the privilege of discussing 
the merits of any statute and of presenting arguments for its 
amendment or repeal,” said the Judge in his comment, thereby 
re-enunciating a principle which needs special emphasis in 
these days of restrictions, limitations, police encroachments 
and censorships. There are but two methods of altering or 
rescinding laws, propaganda through all lawful mediums of 
expression operating to arouse public opinion and direct it 
upon legislative bodies, or, failing that, violence and revolution, 
To deny any cause its fair hearing is to undermine democracy 
and put a premium upon law defiance. That nation is in 
evil case, indeed, whose citizens are interfered with in their 


inalienable right to be wrong. 


Senatorial Heresy 


ENATOR FRANCE had better mind his p’s and q's. 
S The heresy hunters are after him, led by Miss Mary G. 

Kilbreth of the Woman Patriot Publishing Company. 
Miss Kilbreth says that the Senator from Maryland has been 
indulging in criminal correspondence with foreign statesmen 
for the furtherance of “a pacifist plot to make America defense- 
less,” meaning that he wishes the United States reinvited to 
the Genoa Conference and has used the cables to bring about 
that unholy end. Therefore, under Section Umpty-steen of 
the Somethingorother Code, she prays the Attorney General 
that said France be apprehended, tried, and hanged by the 
neck until dead, or perhaps only deported to the South Pole. 
Such is the laxity of a soft-fibered Department of Justice 
since the good old inquisitorial days of A. Mitchell Palmer, 
that probably nothing will be done about Senator France. 
Something should be done about Miss Kilbreth, however. 
She is too valuable and interesting to be allowed to drop out 
of public notice. Some institution ought to endow and main- 
tain her, possibly the Carnegie Foundation or the Smithsonian 
Institute. It is not often in these degenerate days that one 
comes upon a mind which is a genuine museum antique. 
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mud 

for his ancestor in- 

stead of a Darwin 
monkey, the Hon. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan sup- 
plements his decision by 
“T am in favor 


[ CHOOSING 


saving: 


of mud because I am 
familiar with it.” Small 
credit in that. How 
could) a man who had 


been in active politics for 
thirty vears be unfamiliar 
with mud? 
* ‘ 
Considering their weal: 
ness for new and dainty 


it is odd that no de- 
advertising 


words, 
partie nt-store 





bli ws 


Mother 


rings of a be rutiful blue 


*By-low, my pretty one, while 


writer has referred to trousers as “‘step-in 
garments for me ids 
AN EXCESSIVELY MODERN 
LULLABY 


Y-LOW, my pretty one, while Mother 
blows 
Rings of a beautiful blue; 
Or, for variety, sheds through her nose 
Soft little smoke-jets for you. 
By —low 
Upward it goes! 


By-low, my dear one, the Sandman is nigh; 

Soon he will claim you, my pet. 

Mother will mix with the sand he lets fiy 

Smoke from her doped cigarette. 

By— low, 

Into your eye! 
THE “FRIEND” OF SOCIETY 
MAN is known by the company he 

L% keeps. By, you will note; not in. 
That man is known in the company he 
keeps, the case of “a friend” disproves. 

As the outdoor progresses, 

“friend’s” portrait will be printed many 
times, both in this country and in Eng- 


season 





“The Duchess of Beaufort watching the races with Lady Diana Somerset, and 
) { y 


a friend.” 


As We Were Saying 


By Arthur H. Folwell 
Nature Studies by W. E. Hill 


land, but his name, his identity, like 
that of the Man in the Iron Mask, 
will remain a mystery. 


“The Duchess of Beaufort watching the 
races with Lady Diana Somerset, and a 
friend.” 


“The Mackintosh of Mackintosh chatting 
with Lord Sterility, the Hon. Algernon Tat 
low, and a friend at the Heathershire Hunt.” 

“Colonel the Hon. Tissington-Tissington, 
D.S.O. (Fifth Warmstream Guards), enjoying 
a joke at the North Riding Beagle Trials in 
company with Lady Eva Hipworthy, and a 
friend.” 


He moves in top society, does 
“friend,” yet nobody knows him, 
not even the society reporters. Bet- 
ter a hog among kings than a king 
among hogs, that is his motto and 
his creed. He could be a definite 
somebody on a lower social plane, 
and get his name in the papers often, 
sometimes correctly spelled. In a 
group photograph of the annual out- 
ing of Roughgoat Lodge, No. 43, 
F. and A. M., or the beefsteak dinner 
of the Vice-presidents of the War- 
ranty Trust Co., he might appear— 
reading from left to right, front row, 
seated—as William Herbert Umph, 

and wear a shriner’s fez or a long white 
apron with a daub of beef gravy upon it. 
But no! He scorns such bourgeois dis- 
tinction and leads from choice an anony- 
mous life in the background of the great. 
Important enough to be there, to defy 
the bouncer, yet too insignificant to be 
named. Are there any among us so 
rabid for social recognition that we would 
change places with “a friend”? 

(Loud cries of —————) 

Fill in the blank yourselves. 
got cold feet. 


We've 


OUR TIRESOME SELVES 

Sys world is indebted to the California 

State Journal of Medicine for a 
happy and useful idea. “Children who 
have become tiresome are probably only 
tired,” it Nothing more likely. 
But why confine it to children? Is it 
not as reasonable to say that adults who 
have become tiresome are probably only 
tired?) We say to a child who is fretful 
or peevish, “I think somebody is just a 
wee bit sleepy, don’t you?” And then, 


Says. 


diplomatically introduced, 
Morpheus comes with 
open arms, to the relief 
of all parties concerned. 

How simple to apply 


this method to grown- 
ups! If a guest is dull, 


if his conversation bores 
vou, tactfully suggest to 
him that he has probably 
had a hard day at the 
office, and vou won't take 
it a bit amiss if he curls 
up on the couch and goes 
to sleep until the bridge 
rubbers are all over and 
it is time to eat some- 
thing. Or, if you yourself 
feel about twenty per cent. 
conversationally efficient, 
instead of looking sidewise at the clock 
and wondering if the evening will ever 
pass, and whether it would be permissible 
to dab your face occasionally with a wet 
sponge, simply explain in a few words the 
theory of the California State Journal of 
Medicine and quit trying to keep awake. 
Chances are, when you rouse up, after a 
pleasant slumber in the big chair, it will 
be so near the hour for your company to 
go home that both you and they will be 
scintillatingly bright and cheerful. Mean- 
while, the guests will have been having a 
good and unembarrassed time, free from 
the need of shamming interest in their 
host or in his prosy opinions. 

The trouble with adults, as with in- 
fants, is that they fight the coming of 
the Sandman. 

Real trouble will not come in New York: 
hold-up circles until one gang of gunmen 
inadvertently makes way in broad daylight 
with the weekly payroll of another. , 
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Real trouble in New Yorl:t 
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\ For Stout 
\ Men And Women 


Health, comfort and style may be 
had by wearing this scientifically 
constructed health belt. Endorsed 
by many prominent physic jans, 
poe eg and satisfied users _ 
fords a light but durable support ‘or 
' WITH abdomen. Insures a better phys- 
ical appearance and relieves the body of fatigue. 


“Wonder” Health Belt 


Overcomes protruding stomach, slouching figure, 
makes the figure well poised 

releases the tension on the in- 

ternal ligaments and causes the 

organs to function in the normal 

healthful way. You get a new sense 

of vigorand strength. “Wonder” 

Health Belts are easy to adjust. 

Made from strong, light weight 

fabric. Easily washed. Do not rust. 


FREE TRIAL §:*6,% 


belt on 
five days' trial. If satisfactory re- 
mit $3.00; if not, return belt 
Give normal waist measure when 
ordering 


The Weil Health Belt Co. 





307 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. WITHOUT 


Word Puzzlers 
Workers have the best opportunity 
to win a prize when equipped with 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY- 


*, 

The “Supreme Authority 
It contains over 400,000 words in- | 
cluding the new world war terms. | 
WRITE for specimen pages and prices. | 
FREE, a set of Pocket Maps if you | 
name ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.’’ 
G.&C. Merriam Company | 

Springfield, Mass. 


Why Not Win a Prize? 























DIAMONDS 


For a Few Cents a Day 


ages of them The greatest Diam nd b 
name and address. Y« hoic 


Diam 
onds sent upon request 
8 pe ye 





nillions ila 
down. Terms as low 
value guaranteed. Extra 5 per 


Write Today [fin bak" Wek: Now te L 
J. M. LYON & CO. 1 Maiden Lane, New York N.Y 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Beesuiive Anconntonts comman Thousands . of fi — 
cay oy? Certified ‘Pub ic pee ake int 
10 We train you thoroly by cal in 




















ae ha $3,000 
spare time for C Pe ° examinations or executive accounting pos: 
tions. Knowledge of boo! keeping uanecessary to begin The course 
is peer the personal supervision of William B. Castenholz, A 
Cc former Comptroller and Instructor, U sy 4 of Illinois: 
as So Director oF the Illinois Society o P. and of the 
National ——— of Cost Accountants. He is assisted by a large 
taf of C.P.A cluding members of the American Institute of Ae 
mom dek ay "ae tuition fee—easy terms. Write now for information 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 551H Chicago 
The Largest Business Training Institution in t orld 


WANT MORE MONEY; 


Our agents make big profits on soap, extracts, 
spices, toilet articles Repeat orders come easy 
Get our free sample case offer. Write Ho-Ro-Co., 





172 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo, 





Radio Department 

















PHOTOS HOWARD COX 

i crystal detector re- 
It requires no 
batteries. The crystal 
is carried in an ad- 
justable mounting at 
‘the left of the turning 
dial. The cost of a 
receiver of this type, 
complete with the 
aerial, is $32.50. 


ceiver. 


Conducted by 
William IT Easton, Ph.D. 


) Lestre's are invited to turn to 

¢ regarding the selection, installation, oper 
ation and care of radio receiving sets. No charg: 
is made for this service {ddress all letters to Radi 
Editor, Lestir’s Werekiy, 627 West 43d Street 
New York, giring full name and exact street ad 
dress. In case an answer by mail is desired 
two-cent postage stamp should be inclosed. For 
information concerning the technical details 
construction of receivers and transmitters the read 
is referred to the several very excellent technica 
radio journals to be found almost everywhere to-da 


Subseribers t 


for ad 
adru 















1 single tube vacuum tube receiver 
batteries are required. 
1” battery in this case is an ordinary door bell dry 


one. The * 





In instruments of this kind 


The special “B” battery is the smaller 


cell, but for most receivers a six-volt storage battery is used. An 
outfit of this type costs, com ple te, $75. 


What Kind of Receiver Shall I Buy’? 


NE of the confusing things about radio 
() for beginners is the great difference in 

the appearance of the various makes 
of receivers. Some are boxes or cabinets with 
only a few knobs visible; some are panels that 
bristle with all sorts of gadgets; and some are 
heterogeneous collections of apparatus that 
defy description. Standard designs have not 
yet been evolved, and each manufacturer puts 
his instruments together in any way that suits 
his fancy. Consequently, receivers of every 
degree of range, quality, workmanship, re- 
liability, ease of operation, and price are ob- 
tainable. 

But with all this diversity, there are after 
all only a few fundamental types of receivers 
If the prospective buyer knows the advantages 
and limitations of each of these types and if 
he gives preference to reputable makes, he 
should have no trouble in selecting the kind of 
receiver he wants, whether this be the cheap 
est instrument that will give him any results, 
or one that possesses ever) possible refine 
ment. 

To begin with, there are two main ciasses of 
receivers: 

i. ( rystal detector receivers 
2. Vacuum tube detector receivers 


The prin ipal difference between these is 
that the sensitive element (or “detector” ) of 
the first class is a small fragment of crystal; 
while in the second class, one or more “*vacuum 
tubes,” which resemble small electric lamps, 
are used 

There is rarely much difficulty in identi- 
fying a crystal detector receiver, as the crystal 
is almost invariably mounted in plain sight. 
This type of instrument is very simple and in- 


expensive. It requires no batteries; it costs 


practically nothing for upkeep; and it can be 
operated by a six-year-old child. It gives 
ex¢ellent results within its range, bul it cannot 
be depended upon to receive radiotelephone mes- 
sages from stations over twenty miles away. 
Hence unless there is a good broadcasting 
station within your immediate vicinity, don’t 
buy a crystal detector receiver. This is very 
important, as some of these instruments are 
advertised as though they would be satisfac- 
tory anywhere. It is also well to know that 
“loud speakers” cannot be used with crystal 
detectors. Prices range from $5 for toys, 
to $32.50 for complete outfits of the most re- 
liable makes. 

If, therefore, you live at some distance from 
a broadcasting station, or if vou desire to be 
able to select from the programs of several 
different stations, you must purchase a vacuum 
tube receiver. These receivers are made in 
hundreds of different forms and range in price 
from less than $40 to over $1,000 for com- 
plete outfits. There are, however, as pre- 
viously pointed out, only a few fundamental 
types, and these will be described in’ detail 
in the next issue of Lestiz’s. Articles ex- 
plaining the action of the crystal and the 
vacuum tube will appear in future issues. 

STATIC 

With the approach of the warm weather, 
comes radio's greatest enemy—static! Where- 
as all winter we have been enjoying radio pro- 
grams with little or no interference, we shall 
soon become altogether too familiar with a 
wide variety of exasperating noises in our ear 
disturbances range from a 


phones. These 
slice of 


sizzling, resembling the frying of 
ham, to crashes, like those produced by heaving 
a shovelful of coal into an yon wheelbarrow. 
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| 
They are usually worse during the daytime 
than at night, and on the approach of a thun- 
derstorm, they become intolerable. 

These noises are due to the discharge of at- | 
nospheric electricity through the aerial to 
vround. There is at present no really satis- 
factory remedy for them that can be easily 
ipplied to the ordinary receiver; but as many 
engineers are now working on this problem, 
they will probably be eliminated in time. 





RUSSIAN MUSIC POPULARIZED 
BY RADIO 


Those who have heard Vladimir Rosing and 
Lydia Lypkovska sing at WJZ during the past 
winter have enjoyed a novel musical experi- 
ence. Russian music is not often heard in| 
\merica and then usually by a select few. The | 
strange irregularity of the tempo, the unexpect- 
edness of the intervals, and the harshness of 
the language sound very strange to our ears; and 
certainly no American composer would ever | 
think of writing the “Song of the Flea” or that 
other song which expresses the emotions of the | 
young man on discovering he has just been | 
poisoned by his lady friend. Every music | 
lover appears to have been fascinated by it, 
however, and the popular demand brought | 
Rosing back for a second and a third encore. 











Eprror’s Note—If you are unable to select the proper | 
kind of receiver to suit your needs from the literature sent e ° ‘ P 
you by manufacturer or dealer, send us the data and we PRIZES How Many Objects In This Pic- 
ll assist you.) - ona “o99 

Ist Prize........ $50.00 ture Start With the Letter 2 

ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 2nd Prize ° That’s what you are to determine. Without any trou- 

P. A. T., Heatprox, OkLa.—A good complete instru- ‘ ‘ ble whatsoever you can readily see such objects as 

ment to receive concerts from Chicago, Pittsburgh, 3rd Prize 30.00 Stove, Saddle, Safe, ete., can't you? , Well, the others 

ind New York in your locality would cost at least $200 4th Prize 20. are just as easy to see, but the idea is to see who can 
New York would be heard only under very favorable get the most. 


l 


onditions. No one but a radio expert should attempt | 5th Prize 10.00 Fifteen cash prizes will be given. T 1e answ 
MLN, a. u, Cat.—The more powerful 6th Prize 5.00 set ath the better ‘Swill wi n firs ty ize the 
Atlantic coast broadcz asting stations can ‘yl es 7th Prize 3.0 second prize, etc. 
caperta. with ciahorate appercten, ‘Thwe are 8 number 8th to 15th ... 2.00 All answers must be mailed by June we + 
f excellent broadcasting stations in California, however, RULES ceuneced divectiy ielleming the “aes ; the a 


which will provide you with ample entertainment 

L. A. M., Guanapacoa, Cusa—Among the stations 
that are freque ently received in Cuba are KDKA, WJZ 

nd WGY. To hear them at this distance must be re- 
garded as something of a radio feat, however, and we 
do not believe that one without radio experience is 
justified in spending the several hundred dollars necessary 
or a suitable set. Would suggest that you first obtain 
nstruction from a local expert, if possible. 


A. The answer having 1 largest numbe Larger Picture Puzzle Free on Request 


sev ters nae Meee ee UNIQUE ADVERTISING 
il be awarded to 6 ecoteaan PLAN INTRODUCING 


selecte d by the judges or promoters a 8 bel ing the 
r ist 


“correct"’ or 








4. Webs ew International Dictionar 2 

ll be used att t ali words by th : ® 
ow thei A New Brand of Aluminum Goods 

S not use obsolete, ¢ t Mayer-Ware is pure aluminum, heavy 
gauge, with a_ bright, sun-ray finish. 
MAYER-WARE is a long-wear product and 
will prove satisfactory to the particular 
housewife. 
Send in your answer at once—Don’t Delay! 


Mayer Company 


600 Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





HIGH-POWERED BROADCASTING 
STATIONS OFFERING 
REGULAR PROGRAMS 
{ll operated on ware lengths of approximately 360 
meters. 

WGI, Meprorp Hriuisipr, Mass. (Amrad). 

WBZ, Sprincrietp, Mass. (Westinghouse). 

WGY, Scuenectrapy, N. Y. (General Electric). 

WJZ, Newark, N. J. (Radio Corporation—West- 
inghouse ). 

*WYCB, Bepioe’s Istanp, N. Y. (U. S. Signal 
* orps 

KDKA, —- snurau, Pa. (Westinghouse). 

WBL, Derrorr, Micn. (Detroit News 











KYW, Cuicaco, ILL. (Westinghouse - : i" 
*Actual wave length 1,450 meters, but can also be a = 
heard on about 365 meters 
been eal si air 1; For 7 years these little marcbers || SEND FOR THE INTER 
LOCATIONS OF OTHER STATIONS Cove led bend instrament bapesD mee ERNATIONAL CATALOG 


Jersey Crry, N. J Kansas Crry, Mo to better quality and valuel ie “onsumer 


Wasuinaton, D. ¢ Datias, Tex FREE 
, ‘Ga tacswaneed Co —84-Page | PAY ONLY 


ArLanta, Ga PROFIT, 


Cixcinnati, O San Francisco, Car. || BAND CATALOG aay 
Maprson, Wis Los ANGELEs, Cat price list of 


auto bodies 









Lincoin, Nes. SeatrLe, Wasi | As, ctures, Serres prices eve: ything mo pe 
In addition, several hundred small stations are pts: piste bend tre hen Used yah WHoLES SALE PRICES ay: DIRE 
z 
scattered throughout the country pa Sold by leading music po ep Lee Free trial. Es FROM rac TORY. For Fc e . neh sc ee m ce y a , oy te pe CT 
‘ ments. State instrument interested in. Write for Book p up. 


ee : , INTERNATIONAL BODY WORKS 
A TYPICAL PROGRAM LYON & HEALY, 58-892 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO [914 w. onio st.. Dept. 1, Chicago, m. 
The following program of one of the larger stations 
IK A) illustrates the general character 
broadcasting servic 


WEEK DAYS | Railway Mail Clerks 


10.00 to 10.15 a.a.—News and music. 

















12.30 to 1.00 p.w.—News and musi 

2.00 to 2.20 p.m.—News and music Get 

4.00 to 4.20 p.m.—News and music. | ' 

7.30 to 7.45 p.m.—Stories for children. | Y 

7.45 to 8.30 p.m.—News, agricultural reports, | $ 1 600 to $2300 ear 


weather forecast and 


| a. |'MEN—BOYS OVER 16 
8.30 to 9.00 p.w.—Musical program SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 


9.00 to 9.05 pu.—News. 














9.05 to 9.30 p.m.—Musical program. Steady work . 
10.00 p.m. Arlington time signals. ° Franklin Institut . D- R . 
ait a ee No Layoffs ie 7 a Sirs: Send mn ~- ap ang bs 260, e goo ealgt el Clerk 
SUNDAYS Paid Vacations . Examination questions; (2) schedule showing places of all c 
Church services at 10.45 a.m., 3 p.m, 7.30 P.M. | Common Education Sufficient. ed Ph Sapa ol ener onelkeeaet ep poademianeentbpedeane 
ind e Ot ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Send Coupon today—SURE . sageueaua bo ettesstudees aeeaiieas 
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Doubles Business 
In Four Months 











Anderson Bre r rs, of Joliet. 1 we 
l their less ir months thr h 
se 0 Rotos Sten Duplicator 
\nother firm increas s €8 320,001 
P STENCIL DUPLICATOR 
prir 75 clean-cut for tters a minut 
‘ 1) s ‘ I 
= WT ten 
be I-V t pe-W le 
! lec ated le 
; “TI complete \ 
Try It Free 
1 wa 
‘ z \ 
i 
it 4 
. “ i t 





The Rotospeed Company 
817 E. Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 


ples of work 
the Rotospeed Co., 817 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me 1 te Rotosper Iu ea 


After 10 s I ¥ 





S E The Dominant 
Factor of Life 


13 Great Books for Only $1. 


1 Manhood: The Facts of Life. 

2 Montaigne's Essay on Love. 

3 How to Love. 

4 Eugenics Made Plain. 

5 What Every Girl Should Know. 

6 Case for Birth Control. 

7 Aspects of Birth Control: 
Moral and Medical. 

8 Debate on Birth Control 

9 FE merson’ s Essay on Love. 

10 Balzac’s I amous Stories of French Life 

11 De Maupassant’s Short Stories. 

12 On the Threshold of Sex. 

13 Marriage: Its Past, Present and Future. 


Sociological, 


I i ‘ ll. ¢ 
= s pages ( ! “1Z \ 
red I > te 
Send ( { ~] 
lor is \ l 
xX 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS COMPANY 
Dept. t. D2 Girard, . Kans. 
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DIAM GNQs 


OFTIS LARGEST DIAMOND AND WATCH 
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WV. State St.. Chicago sed 
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r sket 


write for 
k “H ow ET YOUR PATENT 
ae tion and we w: 


e Our opimon atentable nat 
RANDOLPH & CO., 789 oF.” Washington. D.C. 


After Death, What?—(onctuded from page 592) 


| tion, love alone brings together the con- 


genial spirits that were friends and rela- 
tives on earth, “I have talked to at 
least twenty of my relatives,” declared 
Sir Arthur, “but there are some who re- 
fuse to come. They must have their 
reasons.” 

Some of the spirits, because of their 
human defects, are kept. when they die, 
in What we might call detention hospitals 
waiting the time when they will be en- 
lightened to progress to higher planes. 
These “spiritual defectives,” so to speak, 
are much nearer earth than they imagine. 
Hence Sir Arthur says that often the 
higher spirits during their talk with earth 
people tell of the assistance that can be 
rendered these sick souls. Thus the 
Spiritualists on earth have organized 
rescue circles to send “across” what aid 
they can. 

It is well to detail these principles be- 
cause they represent the channels through 
Which Sir Arthur’s mind now runs. | 
asked him what could possibly be the 
practical application of these spiritual 
investigations to practical life. He was 
emphatic: “Spirits cannot be used for 
any material welfare purpose, for an) 
personal ambition. In days gone by, 
history shows the world always. with 
mediumistic forces at work. Do you 
think the prophecies of the Bible can be 
explained in any other way? Or the 
oracles of the Greek and the ancient 
Egyptians? Was not Christ the epitome 
of a Spiritualist? And I believe from 
what L have heard and read of reports 
from the other side, that the supreme 


ideal of the average spirit is to attain the 


Christ plane, and through that approach 
the God-head.” 


The simple, it would seem, are more 
likely than any other to emanate the 


ectoplasm. Were the Apostles anything 
but plain men? Was Joan of Are any- 
thing but a tender peasant? In_ his 
travels, Sir Arthur has found the rural 
communities more eager than cities for 
spiritual truth. ‘That is easily reasoned 
out. But people must banish from their 
minds the idea that fortunes will be made, 
races will be won, bets will succeed 
merely making a casual plea to the spirit 
world. The fact is, our material selves 
have no control over those who have 
gone before: it is for the latter to decide 
whether they wish to communicate or not. 
The history of all discoveries shows 
that they started in an atmosphere of 
humorous derision; they were played 
With as Spiritualism is toyed with by the 
unelect. Fhe planchette, the Suija- 


| board, the charlatan séances, the mind- 


reading which masquerades under the 
fulse ol deep r clairvoyance, are anmillse- 
ment for groups who know nothing of 
the deeper forces at work, and are willing 
to let them rest at the “spook” stage. 
But to Sir Arthur Spiritualism is vear 


by vear taking a firmer hold on us all, 
even on organized religion itself. Durin 

the burial service, does not the minist: 

speak of the spirit of the departed being 
present? Is that mere metaphor? Th. 

so are the minister's own beliefs which hy 
utters with conviction. What is do; 

matic assertion of immortality by thi 
side of actual’proof? Though the spirit 
ualist is a Unitarian, what he has proven 
to himself he offers to all religions. ““Th: 
New Testament is solid Spiritualism,” 
Sir Arthur asserts unhesitatingly. 

Physics have proven that there ar 
overtones and undertones of sound not 
detectable to the car; that there are colo 
Vibrations not registered by the humar 
eve. Physicists at) the University of 
London have photographed—as a physi 
cal fact, not as a psvchic manifestation 
the aura of people; every one of us, the 
say, is outlined in definite color, rays that 
flash from our body. Argue from this 
and from the gradual return of | th 
churches to mysticism, and it would b 
unfair to close one’s mind to any proofs 
in any direction. To most of us the a 
tual communication with the spirit world 
must be subjected to further proof, just 
as the signals from Mars have vet to b 
settled as not merely being electrical dis 
turbances. But Sir Arthur believes that 
the proof of an after life, the ability to 
get in actual touch with those we lov: 
will not alone be a comfort which. will 
give a richer meaning to religious belief, 
but it will alter our daily lives and chara 
ters immeasurably. Would the murderer 
stop murdering if he knew positively that 
the one he most loved, who had the most 
influence in his life, was near him? You 
may say that in such a person even th 
wee sma’ voice of conscience is_ stilled 
But here the verv voice or presence ol 
the dead is the influence for good. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle therefore 
comes to America to claim that spiritual! 
proof of a life after death will make live 
the heart of all religion, and will better 
the world’s conduct at a time when it is 
sorely needed, 

I could not help but feel, while on ship 
board, that the presence of William 
Burns, the famous secret: service head, 
whose friendship for Sir Arthur is of many 
vears standing, was a symbol of the Conan 
Dovle we once knew, standing beside the 
spiritualist we in America are to know 
through a series of lectures. “This is 
no new thing with me.” declared Si 
Arthur. “For thirty-six years, since | 
read a book by an American, Judge Ed 
munds, LT have been an investigator.” 
There is one thing that cannot be gain 
said about it. The Doyle family seem 
to be supremely happy. Does not 
Maeterlinck reach the same attitude in 
“The Blue Bird.” where radiance blooms 
at the bare assertion that there is no 
death! 


——— Announcement———— - 
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Where Hollywood Gets 
Ott 


(Concluded from page 602) 
visited with financial misfortune arising 
out of scandal. 

All this is an unusual experience after 
the freedom of the past several years. 

The action of Holly wood associations of 
motion picture directors 
tors and cameramen recently 
resolutions that they in the future would 
refuse to direct or photograph actors or 
actresses known to belong to the 
tionable clement, is) the 
majority. that has finally 
visable to speak. 

Previously, owing to the 


. assistant diree- 
in passing 


objec- 
voice of the 
found it ad- 


unwritten 
law among professionals that what one 
actor or actress does is the business of no 
other actor or actress, there lias been a 
hesitancy to draw any distinction, where 
they assuredly might have been made, 
with the result that the respectable ma- 
jority have found themselves gauged by 
the gilded celebrities of first-page scandals. 

As this is written, a new spirit is un- 
questionably asserting itself in) motion 
pictures. There are evidences of it) on 
many sides. Init there may be something 
of the proverbial remorse that follows a 
period of indiscretion. While the remorse 
is no guarantee that there will not again 
be displayed the human capacity to err 
it proves that at present there is an active 
distaste for the fruits of immoderation 
of straining after life. 

As long as by the law of averages much 
that has happened was inevitable, it is 
possibly as well that it has happened 
and is done with. It has at least sue- 
ceeded in discovering new standards that 
will be required in the future—of pro- 
ducer, player and directors alike. 

What strikes one most forcibly in a 
consideration of Hollywood is that the 
many have been made to suffer on account 
of the few. 

This is the final article in’ Mr. Arns’s 
“Where Hollywood Gets Off” 


A AND THE 


By ANTHONY EUWER 





SUHINGLED shack beneath a hill, 
A clump of alders 


- dangling still 
Their russet leares and just below, 

A creek half filled with ice and snow; 
A chicke n-COOp and little pens 

Against the snow some rust-red hens; 
A cow, a child with ragged coat 
And by the fence a billy goat; 
These 


Cyt 


were the 


things that caught my 
From a car window passing by 

To me it was a hill, a brook, 

A house caught in a passing lool; 
But to the child with ragged coat 

It was the house. the hill, the goat. 
To me and to each other eye 


That saw as we went swiftly by, 


It was one rill of many rills 

One hill among a thousand hiils- 
One little man-made blotch upon 

A changing scape that's come and gone 
Oh, what a differc nee there can be 
Twizt little things like A and The! 


|} vou an accomplished dancer, I will send 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN $7.00 & $8 00 SHOES 
| ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & $6.00 


W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 











YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 

TO YOU 








AT ONE PROFIT 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. 











Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. Wedo 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 
YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 






) SHOES 
$400 43450 


W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the | 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the cone 
sumer the equiva: 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 





THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 
No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay 
extra profits. Order direct from 
the factory a and save money. 


Why Good Dancers _Are 
Popular 


Everyone admires and wants t 
dance with the person who knows = 
the @atest steps. There is no need 
of being a wallflower! By my re- 
markable new easy method, anyone can 
learn the newest dances at home in a 
few hours Much less expensive than 
from a personal teacher. No music or 
partner needed. So simple even a 
child can learn quickly 60.000 
hare learned dancing by mail. Your 
OWD SUCCESS ts quaranteed, 











President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
751 Spark St., Brockton, Masa. 








© “DON T SHOUT” 


**I can hear you with the 
MORLEY PHONE.’ 

It is invisible, weightless, 
comfortable, inexpensive. No 
metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
b- used by anyone, young 
or old. 

The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are tothe eves. W rite 
for kree Booklet con- 
taining —— of users 

all over the country It 
describes causes of deafness; tells how oman the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relict. Over 100,000 sold. 
The Morley teencnine 25 $. 15th St., Dept. 774, a 


Clear Baby’ s ci 
With Cuticura 
Soap and Talcum 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum,25¢.every: where Foreompies 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7,Malden, Mass 

























To prove I can quickly and easily make 


you FREE, in plain cover, a lesson in 
Fox Trot, Secret of Leading and How 
to Gain Confidence. For mailing of free 
lessons, send 10c Learn in private 

surprise your friends. Act now and bea good dancer 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 244, 100 5th Ave., N.Y. 





Universal Chiropractic College 
JOY M. LOBAN, President 
Offers scientific training in Chit 
Write for Catalogue L. 
Universal Chinapenctic College 
1940 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















YX ®BE AN EXPERT 


ALVUVICC Fl? 


Pl new device, guides your hand: corrects 
your writing in few days. Big improvement in three 
hours. No failures. Comp)ete outline FREE. 
Write C. J. Ozment. Dept Si, St. Louis. Mo 


WRITE for illustrated guide 
ATENTS. and “*RECORD OF INVENTION 
BLANK.’ = Send model or sketch and description of 
invention for our free opinion of its patentable naturc. 
Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Term 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





BINGHAM SCHOO 


MEBANE, N. C. 





ESTABLISHED 1793 
An Ideal Boys’ School in Piedmont, North Carolina 
ERI Bingham. the spic a eareans ealit 
Military o 1861. High moral t a os : A thieti 
Honor te. Outdoor classes. ‘Limited numbers. Sports in variety. 340 acre 








Oummier ca rn school ™ 


COL. = LEWIS GRAY, ‘eatin eon 9, aide, Ne. 
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People Actually 


do call them 


Better Bonds 


Simply an amazing 
number of people 
staunchly believe that 
no other first mortgage 
real estate serial gold 
bond is as desirable as 
a Federal Bond. 


And they have come, 
consciously or subcon- 
sciously, to think and 
speak of Federal Bonds 
as Better Bonds. 


This is a partisan and 
prejudiced view we 
grant you. But, obvi- 
ously, nobondof merely 
mediocre merit could 
inspire such sincereen- 
thusiasm. Write for 
our new booklet 6L. 


7% 
FEDERAL 
BONDS 


Are Better Bonds 





Federal Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Federal Bond & Mortgage Bidg. 





Detroit 
($25) 
Mail This Coupon 
ae 
Federal Bond & Mortgage Co. + 


: 
Federal Bond & Mortgage Bidg., Detroit 


Tam greatly interested in your 7% Better 
Bonds. Send me Booklet 6 L. 


‘testelealeatalalaatalataiatelalalated, 











LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 


Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Luesiie’s Week y are entitled to 

telegraph \ 
postage stamp should always be 
43d St., N “ork, giving full name and exact street addre 


charge is made for this servic 
inclosed 


answers to inquiries on financial questions, and in 


emergencies t 
1/1 communications are treated confidentially 1 two-cent 
» the Financial Editor, Lesuin’s Weekiy, 627 Wes 
7 
nous communical t n no 


non ations will in no case be answered 


THE CHARIOT OF PROSPERITY MOVES 


X YITHOUT being sensationally 
\ remarkable, business develop- 

ments in this country more 
and more warrant the belief that we have 
reached a genuine and lasting better- 
times period. Industry and commerce 
have decided that the winter of depres- 
sion is over, that the spring has come, 
that the toboggan may be discarded and 
that a different means of locomotion is 
in order. So they have dragged from its 
garage the old chariot of prosperity and 
have begun to operate it on a limited but 
increasing scale. The ancient vehicle 
is not running so well as it is likely to do 
within a few months. Its parts are a 
trifle rusty from disuse and its gear needs 
abundant lubrication. But it manages 
with some creaking and squeaking to 
carry on and make progress. It moves 
slowly but it is going up hill and not 
down, and it is bound in due time to 
reach the top, where it will find a level 
highway for vears to come. 

Doubt on this subject should be dis- 
pelled by a survey of what has been oc- 
curring in the cases of three of the most 
important fields of American enterprise 


agriculture, transportation and _ steel 
manufacturing. The improved _ prices 


for farm products within the past few 
months have not, it is true, as yet put 
billions into the farmers’ pockets. The 
greater share of last year's grain had 
been disposed of before the recent ad- 
vance in quotations, and the middle- 
men, as usual, got the lion’s share of the 
profits. But for what was left over in 
farmers’ hands and for current produc- 
tion the producers have been receiving a 
considerable bonus compared with their 
meager returns in 1921. Their benefit 
so far has been mainly in the brighter 
outlook and a renewed morale, but they 
have obtained — sufficient money — to 
materially increase their buying power. 
They are no longer on enforced strike 
against the supplies markets and they 
will become free buyers once more if the 
crops this season prove reasonably good 
and prices hold. With the millions of 
farmers again liberal customers trade will 
magically revive all over the land. 

But additional encouragement is fur- 
nished by the news from the railroads. 
The net earnings of these have shown 
distinct enhancement since the first of 
the year, and although there may be some 
shrinkage later, it is pretty certain that 
they have passed through the “‘bad lands” 
along their business routes. This is in- 


|dicated convincingly in the large orders 


that leading lines have given for new 
equipment, among the latest items of 
this kind being the New York Central's 
purchase of 16,000 freight cars and seventy- 
five switching locomotives. Such big com- 
mitments would hardly have been ven- 
tured on had not the managers of the 
roads been confident that future revenues 
would be ample and expanding. Pros- 
perous railroad systems are potent pro- 
moters of prosperity in many other classes 
of business. As trade in. general 
quickens, it reacts in favor of the carriers 
by providing them with more extensive 
freight traffic. Good times in factories 
and on farms mean good times on the 
railroads, and vice versa. Thus is com- 
pleted a circle of mutual advantage. 

The steel industry, too, has latterly 
had a marked upward turn. This basic 
and colossal industry is one of the most 
significant barometers of business and its 
bettered condition has created a vast 
deal of optimism in every quarter. Rail- 
road buying accounts for much of the 
growing call for steel products, but the 
demand from other directions has also 
broadened and is steadily enlarging. The 
signs are that steel is to have another long 
day as a prince and that it will not for 
many a year be put back to the pauper 
level. 

With three such powerful stimuli, ac- 
tivity and higher prices in the securities 
market were a natural result. This 
market has been discounting all the 
others, and the prophecies its figures 
make have been proving more reliable 
than the pessimists and bears would 
like. The huge coal miners’ walkout, 
involving over half a million workers, 
had but slight influence on the stock 
market. Coming, as it did, in mild 
weather, it was not regarded as serious. 
lis end before existing stocks of fuel 
were exhausted was commonly expected, 
and it was predicted that it could be only 
a temporary setback to the onward 
course of general business. 


Answers to Inquiries 


a, STEUBENVILLE, Outo.: Since the American Fuel 
Oil & Transportation Co. has had to pay its dividend 
on preferred in scrip and pays nothing on common, 
which is quoted at 35c, though the par is $10, I cannot 
think very highly of its condition and prospects. The 
former manager of the company has been called back 
and he may be able to bring about an improvement 

F., Hriispace, Micu.: Seaboard Air Line stock is 
too much of a speculation to be recommended at this 
time. Seaboard Air Line adj. 5s, which lately rose 
from about 18 to 29, are a better speculation. The 
interest on these bonds is cumulative and it is now about 
5 per cent. in arrears. The earnings of the road are 
said to be increasing. 

B., New Orveans, La An investment of $1,000 in 


Royal Dutch stock would be a pretty good business man’s 
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for every owner of a 
DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 2 2 


Wwith no owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car is it a question 
of whether he will add accessories, but 
of what accessories he will add. 
This is not to imply that the Dodge 
Brothers Car is not «a wonderfully 
complete and efficient car as it is 
delivered from the factory. 
It means simply that a car, particu- 
larly a Dodge Brothers Motor Car, 
stirs in all of us the same old jealous 
affection which, as bows and girls, we 
used to feel always for the favorite 
among our possessions. This feeling 
within us is just plain human and 
likable—a sign that we're not yet 
completely withered with the heat of 
the day, but still capable of enthusi- 
It is also good common sense, 
an effort to increase the safety and 
return from our investment. But 
strict care should be taken in the 
selection of these necessories and also 
of the supplies so necessary in 
running the car. The market is 
stocked with supplies that are harm- 
ful and with accessories that at best 
are useless—in a deliberate attempt 
to exploit the owner's pride in his car. 
How do you know what 
equipment will best serve your pur- 
adding to your comfort and 
enjoyment in the use of vour car? 


ustus. 


accessory 


pose in 








Here is a book that gives you the se- 
lections of experts, made after care- 
ful study and test, and conference 
with the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington; Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories, and other institutions of 
scientific research. 

Its conclusions are based, not 
guess or surmise, but on exact knowl- 
edge. It tells you specifically the 
exact make of equipment in each in- 
stance, which after thorough test, 
these experts believe will give you the 
best results. It also carries helpful 
suggestions on “The Care of the 
Brakes,” “Rules of the “The 
Care of Tires,” and other information 
which, if followed, will prove to be of 
real value. The book is 5x74" in size, 
32 pages profusely illustrated, bound 
in heavy cover stock. It deserves a 
place with your “Book of Informa- 
tion.” Your copy of this book will 


be sent postpaid on receipt 25c 


of coin or stamps. 


WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 


627 West 43d St., New York City 


upon 


Road, 











| lic is coming into it. 
ket once more are 


transaction 
common, Southern Pacific, Allis Chalmers common, 
and American Steel Foundries common. 

.. Woonsocket, R.1.: The prospects of the National 
Leather Co. are not at present encouraging and I would 
not advise aVeraging on the stock. If business should 
show betterment the stock would naturally sell higher. 
Boston & Montana stock is selling at a very low price, 
indicating the uncertainty of the corporation's future 
I cannot recommend the purchase of ten-cent mining 
or oil stocks. They are too speculative for any con 
servative investor. Kelsey Wheel, paying 6 per cent., 
looks like a pretty good business man’s buy. 

H., Pocomokse Crry, Mp.: Durant Motors, Inc., has 
contracted to manufacture, at its plant in Long Island 
City, a cheap car for the Starr Motor Co. of New York 
Durant Motors Inc. stock now appears like an excellent 
long-pull speculation 

C,, Fort Braaa, Cat So far as I can learn, General 
Cigars and Famous Players Lasky common are likely to 
maintain their dividends and both may be classed as 
good business men’s propositions 

D., CLevetanp, Outo: The Intercontinental Rubber 
Company had an adverse year in 1921 and its financial 
position was greatly weakened. Its rubber plantations 
were unprofitable owing to the low price of crude rubber. 
The future of the company will depend on how far con- 
ditions improve. 

)., St. Louts, Mo The Lord Dry-Dock Co. is in 
the hands of a receiver and a petition in bankruptcy 
was filed against it on January 13. The company claims 
to be solvent, though short of working capital and without 
the credit needed to raise funds. The bonds you hold 
are first mortgage. What the assets would yield if 
foreclosure took place cannot be foretold. 

C., Aupany, Texas: The income of the American 
Public Service Co. appears to be ample to pay the a 
ferred dividend, and the preferred shares seem to be 
good business man’s purchase 

Mancuesrer, N. H.: The American Tele graph & 
Cab i. Co. owns two cables extending from Sennen Cove, 
England, to Dover Bay, Nova Scotia, The property 
has been leased to the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany for fifty years, from May, 1882, or until May, 1932, 
at a rental of 5 per cent. on the capital stock. The stock 
is, therefore, a reasonably good purchase. 

N MonTPELIER, Vr Having held your Southern 
Pacific shares all through their slump from 110 to below 
80, you should not get nervous over them now. The 
dividend has been paid you all along and it seems to be 
fully assured. The stock has had a rebound and still 
is tending upward and will probably sell several points 
— before the close of the year. 

, Boston, Mass.: The only securities which are not 
Baik to fluctuations are sound real estate first mortgage 
bonds. These are unlisted and have not so ready a 
market as listed issues. 
anxiety as to their investments. 
put your $10,000 into securities of this class. 
advertisements in Lesitr’s of such issues. 

Jersey Crry, N. J.: 
days have been so frequent lately as to show that the 
stock market is not merely professional, but that the pub- 

Indications that this is a bull mar- 
multiplying. First-class stocks and 
bonds have had pronounced advances, but many of 
them are still comparatively cheap and still inviting. 
With your #25,000 you could assure yourself substantial 


Note the 


' profits by making _ ious purchases at this time. The 


~ you submit will answer very we 


HUNTINGTON, 


| oui utility companies as are not maltreated by the 


| tive luck, 


authorities or politicians and that are permitted to 
receive proper pay for their services, " 
many sections of the country. 
of course, if you should buy the stocks or 


bonds of the transit companies of New 


of the tangle of scant earnings, politics, threatened 
litigation and general uncertainty in which the subway 
systems of the metropolis are involved. 

Euatra, N The Luzerne 


Electric Company's twenty year 7 per cent. sinking 


| fund bonds make an attractive eee ye They are 


| cent. The company serves twenty-two cities and towns | 


| bonds are due February 1, 1952. 


| guaranteed, principal and interest, 


by the American Gas 
Company, are tax free in Pennsylvania and the company 
agrees to pay normal Federal income tax up to 2 per 


in and about Luzerne County, Pa. The territory is one 
of the greatest coal mining and silk manufacturing centers 
in the United States. vet earning: 
interest on the bonds. The 


You might also consider American Woolen | 


But they relieve holders of all | 
You should, therefore, | 


Million shares (and over) | 


Buy the issues of only such | 


t These exist in | 
You might have specula- | 


York City. | 


| But with your limited means you had better keep out | 


County Gas & | 


are ample to meet | 
bende «: are in denominations | 


of 8500 and $1,000. They are non-callable. The bonds | 


were offered at a price to yield about 79 per cent 

B., Aupany, N. Y.: It would be rude ent enough to 
invest $15,000 in the Metropolitan Edison Company's 
first and ref. 6 per cent. mortgage made bonds, Series B. 
The denominations are $100, 8500 and $1,000. The 


in an extensive territory in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
serving Reading, Lebanon and sixty-four other communi- 


j ties. Net earnings are double the interest on the mort 


gage debt. The company’s 5 per cent. gold bonds due 
August 1, 1922, will be accepted in payment for the 
6s at 100 per cent. and accrued interest. The bonds 
were lately offered at a price to yield 6.1 per cent. They 
are legal investments for savings banks in Vermont 
and New Hampshire and free of certain taxes in Penn- 
— Massachusetts and Connecticut 

Battrwore, Mp.: Unquestionably the New York 


| Ce sal Railroad c ompany’s new refunding and improve 


ment mortgage 5 per cent. gold bonds are a first-class 
security. The company’s earnings have shown a marked 
increase and its financial position is so strong that there 


| has been talk of a possible increase in the dividend on 


the stock. The bonds are due October 1, 2013. They 
are not redeemable before October 1, 1951, and are legal 
for savings banks in New York and other States. They 
are in denominations of $100, 8500 and $1,000, The 


| 


The company operates | 


proceeds of the issue are to be used in large part to retire | 
| existing debts. The bonds were offered at a price to 


yield nearly 5.5 per cent, 























Buying for 
Dividends 


Earning power and the outlook 
for better business ire the 
only legitimate bases for buy 


ing stocks or bonds 


We offer to investors the ser- 
vice of our house in supplying 
information on contemplated 
purchases, or in making sug- 
gestions on dividend-produc- 
ing securities 


Our Monthly Installrient Pla 
will help you 


Send for L 
f Suggestions—132 2-D.D 


l | 
DUNHAM ¢. (c 


Investment Securities 























43 Exchange Place, New York 


Telephones Hanover 8300-10. 














| Make Your Money Earn OK 


Miami 
a good place 
to invest 


are thinking of investing in 
First Mortgage Bonds, y« 












If you 
Miller 8% 











will want some mation about 
Miami. Why is the city prosperous: 
What are its natu resources? Wha 





kind of buildings does the G. L. Miller 
Bond & Mesiaute Company finance? 
All this informat 
tained in 
“Mi ity of § 
ments.”” Write for a copy today. 
8°. Bonds of $1,000, $500, $100 


8°, First Mortgages from $1,000 up 
Partial payment accounts arranged 


G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co. 
210 Miller Building Miami, Florida 
“Florida's Oldest First Mortgage Bond House” 




















of its kind in the world! 


ALO STUDIES— 
the Art Edition De Luxe, by 
Albert Arthur Allen, are 
photographic creations of the 
nude, blending the purity and 
charm of youth amid luxuri- 
ant settings of nature. 


Thirty-two full page, wonder- 


fully clear, large 
sized reproduc- 
tions, art paper in 


gold, postpaid 


eALLEN ART STupIOS 


4110 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. U.S.A 
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Make $1,000 Easy! 


FROM EVENING WORK 


Skidmore of Ohio started last Nov. Has made 
$3000 todate! Greatest .pecpaaiiin of century. 
Grasp it quick! Make $30 to $50 a week doing 


work at home Stick To 


evenings, 
Your Job 


4 ~ Make big 
money on side. 
Turn spare 
hoursintocash 
with my new 
home outfit. 
Vulcanize auto- 
mobile tires. 
Mend tubes.Re- 
pair gum boots 
{and rubber 
goods of all 
kinds.Do thriv- 
Vi ing neighbor- 
usi- 
Many 
men started 
economically. 
L.D. Weis, O., running 
better than $15 daily. 
C. L. Jones, W. Va., averaging more 
than $47 day during past six weeks, and so on, 


Little Money Starts You! 


Write me. Get my help. Begin now. Season just 
opening. Tire repair work galore everywhere. 
I furnish everything, including machine, tools, 
clamps, materials and directions. No experience 
needed. Everything plain and easy. All in- 
structions learned in one evening. Can't go 
wron Marvelous proposition, Wm. Howe, Mo., 
says: ‘Biggest little machine I ever saw."’ Steve 
Marchand, Texas, writes: “Am having wonderful 
results with your machine.” Qthers are making 
extra money—you can too! 


Mail Postal To Me, Tonight! 


Get full details. It’s a proposition you can handle, 
Place machine any where— garage, shed, basement. 
Has wonderful capacity.Work is easy, pleas- 
ant and fascinating. Starts you in big paying 
business, Puts you on road to independence. Send 
quick for full information. Address me person- 
ally. M. Haywood, Pres, 


Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. 
615 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind, 
































Special- to introduce my 


PAR-AMOUNT SHIRTS 


All New York is wearing Par- 
Amount Shirts —has for years. Ihave 
ten Par-Amount Men’s Shops in New 
York City. I have just decided to make 
it possible for you outside of New York 
City to wear the same latest patterns 
and materials that my customers get 
at my stores. Don’t be satisfied with 
season -old patterns, warehouse mer- 
chandise, or shirts c ut skimped to meet a price. 
Icano fer beautifully made , perfectly fi hed shirts of 
Genuine Kepp—wonderful corded material th nt out wears 
two or three ordinary shirts. Nothing skimpe vig com- 
fortable coat style shirts, the roomiest made sae fraying 
neck-bands, box ce nter pk at, selected pe art butt ns, oo 
toned sleeve facings, felled seam » gus are — 
anteed fast colors. a tem time only t —t 
(raw ) 









65, two for $3. 00. 
Send No Money : Pay postman price j 
——e PU Postage. 
This price is possible or tr ead etme save store- 
rent and clerk-hire on these orders 
Plain white or pencil, medium or wide stripes es 


~ = ue, green, tan, or laver pate nes a 
round. Sizes 131 er sleeve 
len st Remember--1 personally select and 


guarantee your purchare, it’ riity pro- } 
position. Money back if not Gelight ed Po), Is 
PAR-AMOUNT /) 
SHIRT SHOPS 4 F 


General Offices 
161 East 57th St., New York 


AGENTS: Here It Is 


Fastest operating and lowest priced 
Fire Extinguisher made. Patented. 
Plays 12 streams Smothers the 

, blaze, be it gasoline or wood, or any 
4, other burning substance or fluid 


Money Back if Not Satisfied 


We want men in every county. Nocapi- 
tal or experience necessary ll you do 
is take orders. We deliver and col- 
lect. Pay you every day. Fellof Detroit 
made $90 first week. Write for sample 


and territory. 
urston Mfg.Co. F. ¥. 155 Dayton, Ohio 




















MAIL ‘OLD GOLD, nusec dp stage, war and thrift 
stamps, Liberty Rests, silver, platinum, diamonds 
jewelry, watches, false teeth, magneto points, ete 
new or broken. Cash imnmediat ely Held ten da 
returned if unsatisfactory Ohio Smelting Co., 
233 Lennox Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 








Free Booklets for Investors 


H. M. Byllesby & Co., 208 5, Lasalle Street, Chicago, 
ind 111 Broadway, New York, have issued a new illus 


trated circular entitled “Foundation Investments t 
graphically describes the history and progress of the 
Standard Gas and Electric Company, one of the most 
successful public utility companies in the country his 
large organization operates properties serving 578 cities 
and towns with 2,250,000 population, in sixteen States 
Phe bonds, notes and preferred stock of this company 
ire recommended by Bvllesby & Co. to investors for 
cash or on a ten-payment plan. For full particulars send 
to Byllesby & Co., for circular L10. 

The information and suggestions supplied by the 
authoritative Bache Reriew have contributed much to the 
suecess of many business men and investors. Copies 
free on application to J.-S. Bache & Co., members New 


York Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York 


William H. Herbst, 20 Broad Street, New York, wil! 
mail to any applicant his booklet L, which explains how 
puts and calls operate and the opportunities offered b 
their use in the stock market with its upward trend. 

\ new booklet, 6-L, compiled by the Federal Bond & 
Mortgage Company, Federal Bond & Mortgage Build 
ing, Detroit, Mich., describes the Better Bonds which ar 
being distributed by that company. These securiti: 
ure based on valuable property appraised at much mc 
than the face value of the bonds. The bonds are report: 
to be in good demand in all parts of the country 

An interesting story, “Every Man His Own Saving 
Bank,” has been published by G. L. Miller & Co., 10 
Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. It shows how money « 
be invested so as to produce twice the return receive 
on savings bank deposits The method indicated is t 
invest in first mortgage real estate bonds such as Milk 
& Co. handle and which they offer at prices to yield 8 
per cent Miller & Co. will send a copy of the story t 
iny address. 


Watch Your Stumble— Continued from page 595) 


icans the fastest drinkers in the world?” 
Answer: “Because an American never 
can bear to see an empty glass—or a full 
one!” 

The English climate is such that whisky 
has nothing like the effect upon the sys- 
tem that it has in the States. Also, 
Seotch is a less vicious drink than rye, 
which is practically unobtainable in 
Britain. But even Scotch does not mix 
well with wine and it is better for the 
visitor to drink one or the other. 

Owing to the high war duties, French 
wines are much more costly in London 
than in Paris. Champagnes which, before 
the war, could be obtained at prices 
ranging from eight to seventeen shillings 
a bottle, now sell at twenty-two to forty 
shillings. But Beaune and other good 
still Burgundies are available at the old 
prices which prevailed for champagne. 
Port and sherry cost from five to ten 
shillings. And, speaking of port, the 
American who tries to follow his English 
friends in its consumption will come a 
cropper, as the saving goes. The Britisher 
is accustomed to indulge rather copious 
in this heavy drink, after dinner. But 
it is bad for the unseasoned guest. 

Nor are the English ales and stouts so 
innocent as they appear. They are 
darker and heavier than the former Amer- 
ican product and the percentage of alcohol 
is far higher. Thus, they should be 
handled with a great deal of discretion 
and the unaccustomed user should tread 
gently until he has satisfied himself as to 
their potency, so far as his system is 
coneerned, 

If vou would Jook 
drinking, slip across the 
Holland. The Dutchman knows what 
he wants and knows when he has had 
enough. He drinks by the clock. Ata 
certam hour each day vou may see him 
enter his favorite bar. The barman 
knows what the order is going to be and 
sets it before the customer without wast 
ing words. It is a common occurrence 
for a pompous Dutch burgher to enter, 
loiter over his drink for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and retire without a single word 
having been exchanged. T used to watch 
one old chap do that in The Hague. And 
he always had a glass of schnapps (Hol- 
land’s gin). When that was finished, the 
bartender, without any instruction, would 
pour out another half glass. One and a 
half glasses constituted the evening in- 
dulgence of that particular Dutchman. 

The best hotels in Amsterdam, Rotter 
dam and The Hague carry a greater 
variety of liquor than those of the other 
continental countries. And the — best 


upon svstematn 
North Sea to 


cocktails in Europe can be obtained there, 
mixed by men who have had American 
experience, as a rule. But the prices are 
too high—one gulden or one gulden fifty 
(forty to sixty cents) each. However, 
only the fancy places can furnish them; 
the ordinary bar makes no pretense 
of it. 

In Amsterdam there is a place well 
worth visiting. It is tucked away in an 
alley in the heart of the city, but anybody 
can direct the stranger who asks for the 
place where they serve “half and half.” 
You have to be pretty Dutch to  pro- 
nounce it as the Hollanders do. But it is 
a sweetish cordial with a bite. And the 
place referred to is a little shop, centuries 
old and filled with a collection of mar- 
velous bottles and flagons of all ages, 
extremely interesting in themselves. But 
What amuses the visitors to the shop is 
the curious rite which accompanies the 
drinking of half and half. The liquid is 
served in a slim, conical glass with a flat 
brim or flange at the top. When this is 
filled, it is impossible to lift the glas¥ 
without spilling some of the fluid.  Ac- 
cordingly every one is expected to bend 
over the counter and take a tiny sip while 
the glass remains on the bar. Then it can 
be lifted safely. To spill a drop is a 
disgrace and the offender is loudly jeered 
by those in the room. 

Aside from half and half, which should 
not be drunk too freely, Holland supplies 
curagao, orange and white, which is sold 
at a reasonable price and is of excellent 
quality. And 
fifty cents, remember that a Dutch cent 
represents four-tenths of an American 
cent, which makes the price twenty cents 
in our money, 

Germany offers a variety of drinks. 
But he who confines himself to Rhine and 
Moselle wines is well advised. They are 
mild, palatable and cheap. Fancy Bern- 
castler Doctor at $2 a bottle! At the 
prevailing rate of exchange the finest of 
Rhine wines can be had at a cost of from 
SL to $3 a bottle. And, while there are 
a number of special vintages, such as 1906, 
which command higher prices, it is well to 
point out that the vintage of 1917, al- 
though somewhat voung now, is excellent 
and the price moderate. 

The German knows nothing about 
whisky and drinks the most poisonous 
potions without a blink because the Ger- 
man who orders “visky soda” is counted a 
sport. But, since trade relations between 
Germany und the outside world were 
resumed, vast quantities of bad liquor 
have been foisted off on the Germans by 
both French and British dealers. “Shoe 
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Happy restful 









HALFONTE- 
ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Combined in ownership and 
; management. Hospitable, quiet 
ij homelike. Broad deck porches 

| overlooking the sea. Beautiful 
{ pavilions and sun parlors. Pleasant 
i rooms. Golfand yachtclub privileges. 
On Beach and Boardwalk. American 
Plan. Write for folder and rates. 
~ LEEDSand LIPPINCOTTCOMPANY 

\, The new Boardwalk Wing of 

\\ Haddon Hall will enable / 
\\  Chalfonte-Haddon Hall to 
\ welcome 1,200 guests 
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Men Wanted 


as Exclusive 
Representatives 


WE have afew openings for ambitious men to act 

as our Exciusive Representatives for *‘Zanol 
Products—the Nationally Advertised Line of Pure 
Food Products, Toilet Preparations, Kitchen, 
Laundry, and Household Specialties 

If you want to get ahead—if you want to 
establish yourself in your own business—if you 
Lave ambitions to make a yearly income of 

$2500 to $4500 
You are the man we want! No experience necessary 
—we'll guarantee your success if you follow our 
instructions. 

We have a limited amount of Territory Open. 
Your locality may be open now. Write for our 
offer—do it at once. You may miss a wonderful 
opportunity if you don't act promptly. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 
6668 American Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS: $44 a Week 


Selling our guaranteed hosiery for men, women and 
children. Allstyles, colors and finest line of silk hose. 


Guaranteed ONE YEAR “ust = 


12 months or replaced free. 
Handsome 
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Pleasant work. 
profits. Sell every day in the year 
Often sell dozen pairs to one famil 
Make permanent customers 


Everybody Buys Hosiery 
Mra. Schurman averages $60 a month 
working spare time. Mrs. McClure 
makes over $2,000 a year. Price sold 
60 boxes in 12 hours. Noble made $385 
in one day. Act quick This is the 
best season of the whole year. Write 
for Agency and Samples. 


Thomas Mfg. Co., H-4998 Dayton, 0. 





CORONA CAR Co. 
The Sport Car DE LUXE 
TheCarforYoungAmerica 
Eighty Miles totheGalion 
& Day's Ride for a Doliar 
Halt the price ofa Flivve> 

1912 SOUTH WABASH AVE. , CHICAGO 


} schnapps und bier is the order. 


| polish,” the Americans and Englishmen 
call it. Certain reputable English con- 
| cerns have made an unfortunate move in 
| shipping this adulterated stuff to Berlin 


| because they have lost their standing | 
| with their countrymen who have chanced | 
to sample the material designed for their | 


At the same time, three 
or four bars in Berlin carry good brands 
and if you tell the barman frankly that 
} You must have good stuff, vou will get it. 

There are two things to avoid in Ger- 
many. 
It is sweet and unmatured. 


| late enemies. 


| 
| 


productive of a “big head 
tion is German brandy (Deutsche Cog- 
have seen Americans, glad to 
have anything to drink, go perfectly crazy 
on the stuff. It is not expensive, at least 
to those who have dollars, and it has a 
kick. But it is a bad investment. 

And so in the Fatherland, as well as in 
all of the Central European countires, it 
will be best to remember the adage, “the 
wine of the country.” This is especially 
true of Czecho-Slovakia, Austria and 
Hungary. The native wines are all good 
and cheap. In the last named countries, 
as well as in South Germany, they have a 
trick of heating red wine and adding 
spices. The brew is then sipped off with 
a spoon and the reviving qualities, espe- 
cially in cold weather,are wonderful. Just 
order, “hot spiced wine.” 
“vin chaud.” 


In the sections south of the German- | 


Bohemian frontier there is to be found a 
drink known as slivowitz. It is some- 
thing akin to vodka and almost as potent. 
Also, it is something of which to steer 
clear. If not hardened to this 
product he will find the results unexpected 
and violent. By the same token, vodka, 
| which can be bought in Berlin and War- 
| saw, is something to be passed by without 
a glance. 
| tities of it without apparent ill effects, 
| but it is not for the wanderer from the 
| land of Volstead. 
When vou take your look at Sean- 
dinavia—in Denmark or in Sweden, you 
| will not be long in doubt as to the national 
drink. Aqua vite is a water-colored 
liquid, resembling vodka, Hollands gin 
and American white mule. It is softer to 
the palate than any of the others but, 


one is 


| taken by itself, is extremely powerful. 
! However, the Scandinavians drink it in 
} conjunction with beer. 


A tall glass of 
beer and a cordial glass of schnapps 

A sip of 
schnapps, then a swallow of beer. The 
latter neutralizes the former and there 


; You are, 


Whisky and other forms of spirits are 
terribly expensive in these 
But in Copenhagen and Stockholm the 
traveler can have almost anything he is 
willing to pay for. As to the purity of 
imported goods, the same conditions ob 
tain as in the other countries on which I 
have dwelt. 

And soit goes. Everywhere Americans 
are prying into the booze possibilities of 
Europe, most of them going it blind, being 
gouged and suffering headaches. A little 
care, a little investigation on the part of | 
the thirst-beset Yankee would be useful ; 
to him as well as to the reputation of his | 
country in the minds of Europeans. | 


countries. 


The first is German champagne. | 
With one | 
/ exception, there is nothing which is more | 
That excep- | 


Or, if you like, | 


Exiled Russians consume quan- | 


COT era77 Genuine 
Havana Straits 


FROM FACTORY DIRECT TO YOU 


redo 


Made of ImportedHavana 
Picadura from our own 
plantations in Cuba- 
same quality tobacco 
used in IS*cigars. They're 
not pretty, no bands 
ordecorations but 
you dont smoke looks 
Customers call them: 
‘Diamonds in the Rough’ 


Lo), | & ai leloi ‘as 
THIS PRICETO 
ONE CUSTOMER 


To each purchaser 
of l0OHavana StraisxtS 
WE WILL EXTEND THE 
PRIVILEGE OF ORDERING 
for $119 additional one 
of Edwins SAMPLE 
CASES ‘containingone 
sample cigar of each 
of our 12 best sellers 
all Bargain Values 
priced up to #302 
per 100. Include this 
in your order=its 
the biggest sample 
value ever offered. 


When ordering specify 
Mild,Medium or Strong. 
Send check with order 
or pay on arrival.Money 
refunded if you don't 
Teceive at least double 
. value. Our references: 
Dun's, Bradstreet or any 
bank. When ordering please 
mention “Dept. Y” -ThankYou. 


EDWIN CIGAR CO. 
2338 THIRD AVE. NEW YORK 
The Largest Mail Order Cigar House 


WALLPAPER 


1,000,000 ROLLS { Write for Free Sam- 

























































Per { ple Catalog of 50 new 


designs and colorings. 


= Roll Why use Paint when 82c 


vilpne Room 321 9 
Martin Rosenberger, 733 hespuengt Bh 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


side of two years. Meets all requirement 
and the lead » sions. This and s 
courses are described in our Free Bulle Send f 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H 554 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 

Can 












‘ou can complete 
this simplified High 
r at | 


Ss. 
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afford to 


or STUTTER 
= Remove that restriction to your progress. «© 
Send postage for large free book “The Correction of 
Stammering and Stuttering.” Methods Successful for 
Over a quarter-century, THE LEWIS INSTITUT! 
70 Lewis Bldg., 77 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich., USA. 


AGENTS 300"; 


PROFIT 





Free samples GOLD SIGN LETTERS for 
store and office windows Anvone can put 
them on. Liberal offer to general ag 





METALLIC LETTER CO., 433), N. Clark, Chicago 
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AUTO .25 CAL. 


Cartridges 


Retail Value $22.50 $ 75 
A beautiful little 
pocket gun Shoots 

7 times, .25 cal. steel 

jacketed bullets. Checkered grips N 61 
and safety lever. Small and compact, o. | 


doesn’t bulge GET OUR CATALOG 


in the pocket 






THE FAMOUS 


‘ 1 
“32 NINE” @ 
—Built Like a Watch— 

REGULAR ONLY 
VALUE 


300 5) 1 


The most beautiful, finest 
made, all-around automatie in 
the world—bar none. Winner of practically all 
European Championships. New model, faultless 
action, super-quality blue steel. Grip safety and 
line sights. Takes any .32 auto. cartridges. Shoots 
9 times, hard and straight. Very few parts, and 
dissembled with fingers. Don’t compare this with 
cheap imported guns. Absolutely guarantee d. If you 
don’t think it is worth $35.00, we will gladly re- 
The biggest bargain ever offered. 
ORDER NOW! Our goods are new, not rebuilt 

When You Need A Gun, You Need It Bad. 
Don’t put it off. Protect your person, your home and 
HER. Order NOW while these bargain prices last 
Write name and address plainly and order by number. 


B— SEND NO MONEY <a 
Unless you wish. We will ship by return mail 
“5 you can pay the above low price, plus post- 
, to the postman, on arrival of your revolver. 
‘AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 
2455-57 Archer Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


Birth Control 


D ive BOOK You Have Always Wanted, 
CLEARLY and PLAINLY WRITTEN 


fund your money 





Cash, 


order, check 


money 


or stamps 





N 
By a Distinguished American Physician 
ntatns several striking tlustrattons 
Send for it to-day When supply is exhausted 
ou cannot get a copy at any price 
Dept. 37, HUMAN WELFARE SOCIETY 
257 West 7ist St. New York 











% ‘Sone Weirers' 

V ANSWER THE CALL OF THE DANCE-SONG CRAZE 
Learn of the public’s demand for songs 
suitable for dancing and the fine oppor- 
tunities offered new writers as a result of 
greatly changed conditions which are de- 
scribed fully and obtainable only in our 
booklet, ‘“Song-writer’s Manual and 
Guide,”” SENT FREE on request. Submit 
your ideas for songs to us at once for free 
criticism and advice. We revise poems, 
compose music, secure copyright and fa- 
cilitate free publication or sale of songs. 
Knickerbocker Studios 209 Gaiety Big.N.Y. 











They Make Others } Hoar— Why Not You? 
Few unders retend your ent. THE DEAF MAN 
KNOWS. W KNOW. TEAR AIDS supply where —y ure 
tails. They stop head noises, are comfortable 


i DO 
seen and make you bear in nature's way. Avoreved by 
prominent physicians 
Write today for free information 
THE HEAR- AID COMPANY 
Dept. 18 Humber Bidg., 13535 Woodward Ave 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Standing By- —(Coneluded from page 60] 


}end of that wagon and pointed the gun 


| 
| 
| 
| 


}at Buck. He was twistin’ papa’s head, 
and saying he was going to wring his neck. 
So I pointed the rifle at him and said: 
‘You git off... He didn’t pay no atten- 
tion so I shoved the barrel closer to him 
land said: ‘You git off or I'll shoot.’ 
He jest laughed, so I said again: *You 
| git off, or I'l shoot.” But he only grabbed 
pa’s head harder and gave it an awful 
yank. Papa kinda groaned, and I pulled 
the trigger and Buck rolled off of him 
into the ditch. It’s funny how I don't 
remember hearin’ no shot. I didn’t hear 
nothin’. 

“Papa couldn't get up; he just. lay 
there, and somehow I couldn't do nothing 
but look at Buck. He didn’t move 
only laid there kinda still. Pretty 
mamma came and we lifted papa 
the wagon and drove home. 

“When we got inside the house we 
found Mrs. Crandal there with the little 
baby that looked like Buck. She had 
heard the shot and so'd mamma. They 
both knew what it was; mamma didn't 
have to tell Miz Crandal about Buck 
He'd got fired at the mill that morning 
and she knew. She sat in mamma's 


soon 


into 





| baby. 
| rockin’ and cryin’. 


rockin’ chair and cried and rocked the 
I was sorry, but she didn’t stop 
I looked at that little 
| baby, and it was asleep. It hadn't heard 
ithat shot at all. It didn’t know. So I 
| went out and got my best rabbit and ~ 
lit to Miz Crandal. And she cuddled ji 
in with the baby and rocked and nite 
I guess she kinda liked Buck Crandal. 
| That's all, Mr. Clark.” 

There was an unbroken quiet fot a time. 
At length the district attorney coughed 
and cleared his throat. When he spoke 
his voice was very deep and low and _ his 
face was set. 


“Do vou know how serious this is, 
Ray, boy?” he asked. 

The boy bent his brown head over the 
hand he had been clenching and un 
clenching against his chest. 

“Yes,” he replied faintly. 

“You know, don’t you, that it is a very 
terrible thing to kill a man. Do vou 
know what they do to a man who takes 
another's life?” 

The boy raised his eves and dropped 
them again. 

“Ray, these seven men are going to 
decide whether vou should be punished 
or not. Now before they leave the room 
they will want to know how vou feel about 
this thing. I don’t think they want to 
punish a little boy like you; I don’t think 
they think vou are very much to blame, 
but before they can let you go they'll 
have to be sure you'll never kill another 
man. Now listen carefully, my boy. 
Do you really think meant to kill 
Buck Crandal? What would you do if 
you had it to do over? Think carefully 
before you answer.” 

Ray Stanford did not move. After a 
long time he raised his head, and he was 
so pale and his lips so white that the 
doctor instinctively moved nearer his 
chair. He trembling when he an- 


you 


Was 


swered and the words came only in 
whispered Lasps. 
“Well, Mr. Clark—I guess you know 


how it is with a fellow’s papa—I don’t 
think I meant to kill Buck Crandal 
but if I was standing by and he a-twistin’ 
my papa’s neck,” (the last words were 
hardly audible) “Td shoot him again.” 

Clark turned toward the jury. 

“You fellows can go outside if you 
want to ery,” he told them thickly, “but 
don’t need to bring in a decision, 
you've already done your voting.” 


you 


Let’s Motor Aer SS-—( oncluded from page 598 


fornia is through one of the most impres- 
into the Golden State, 
named after the late 
A. L. Westgard. Emerging from. this 
pass, with the towering Mount Whit- 
ney, the highest peak in the United 
States, and the solid wall of the Sierra 
Nevadas dead ahead, it branches to the 
south for Southern California and to the 
north for Central California. 

The Pikes Peak, Ocean-to-Ocean High 
way is. still another transcontinental 
| route which bisects the country in an 

east-and-west direction, most of the time 
| about midway between the Lincoln High- 
pway and the National Old Trails Road 
| 


sive gateways 
Westgard Pass, 


Following the Great War, the additional] 
cognomen of * ‘Pershing Transport Route” 
}was tacked on to a name which was al 
ready too long for practical usage, but 
| this latter can be disregarded by tourists 


| because it has not as vet achieved any 


great amount of popularity. Starting 
lat New York, this highway crosses Cel 
tral New Jersey and then follows the 


original winding course of the William 
|Penn Highway through central Pennsy] 
vania. Inasmuch as no inter 
| mediate road was available across Ohio 
land Indiana, it was thought better to 


x vod 


merge this highway into the National 
Old Trails Road between Columbus and 


Indianapolis. Beyond this latter city, 
however, the Pike’s Peak, Ocean-to-Ocean 
Highway west in 
an air line to Colorado Springs. 

The National Parks Highway and 
The Yellowstone Trail are really compet- 
ing rivals through practically the same 
country. They start and end at the same 
points, but, while deviating at various 
places, they cross each other and coincide 
at many pots. The country — they 
traverse is of the same general character 
and they are both well marked along their 
respective alignments. Leading from 
Chicago to Seattle they both provide 
side spurs to Yellowstone, Glacier, and 
Mount Rainier National Parks and across 
the mountains through the same 
Both follow graded dirt roads with sub- 
stantial permanent 
near the larger cities, a relatively 
percentage of the whole. 

Of the routes further south, such as the 
Bankhead Highway, the Dixie Overland 
Highway, The Southern National High 
way and the Old Spanish Trail, it may be 
said that they are still in an embryonic 
state of development, and, while un- 
doubtedly travelable, cannot be charac 
terized as standard until improvements 
shall have made them dependable for 
fall, winter and early spring touring. 


continues due almost 


passes. 
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= Does King Coal Need a Guardian? 


ved 


ber HOULD the great coal industry of the country be placed 
ses under some Government regulatory body, for instance, 
| one similar to the Interstate Commerce Commission ‘ 
me, What steps should be taken to control this vital industry in 
. the better interests of the nation at large? How can the re- 
rh } curring crises that have embattled those who own and those 
4 who work the mines be avoided and a greater conservation of 
| | the country’s fuel resources be realized? These are a few 
i highlights of the coal problem, now brought again to the fore 
by the nation-wide miners’ strike, that are discussed forcefully 
i and in terms of the human factors involved, in an article by 
a Evan J. David in Leslie’s Weekly for May 13. 
- § Theodore Waters contributes to this issue another installment 
tin’ of ‘“‘Brokers and Breakers,’’ his notable expose of how stock 


swindlers fleece the unsuspecting. 


The recent sale of a postage stamp for the world’s record price 
ion, prompts us to ask: Do you collect stamps? If you do, and 
even if you don’t, “Fortunes in Scraps of Paper,’’ by Charles 
Phelps Cushing, will reveal to you fascinating episodes in 
ity. philatelic romance. 


‘ean 
nost 





Also, among the other features in Leslie’s for May 13 is a 
= ‘ fresh and enthralling story of the adventures of the great 
— § Black Pearl by Atreus von Schrader. 


oa 
cide I These are a few of the features in this number which contains, 
~~ besides, the Radio Department, the Motor Department, the 
=o Investment Bureau, worth-while editorials by Samuel Hopkins 
ee Adams, and plenty of the kind of pictures you like to see. 

el Ten cents buys Leshie’s Weekly trom any good newsdealer, or 
= you can have it delivered every Thursday at your home as a 
mall regular subscriber for Five Dollars a year. 
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“LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU’? 


SATIRE & SONG by Maurice Switzer 


has laughs galore on every page, and is full of 
the cleverest parodies and original verse. 






The unexpected twists in the phrases and the 
surprises in the narrative are a continual de- 
light to the reader. Many of the most laugh- 
able lines stick in the memory. 


Up, Columbia 
#@ Wachiey Sng 
ET che Sagie, rome Cokumbiay mesbent po 
at? 
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bee “8 
At alive te sling, you on © joer & 
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Woks ap! arise, Colowine 


Bor Wheres is fottered and oe pme* 
Show the artrsn, proud (ds 
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SATIRE 
& SONG 

is illustrated in col- 
or in attractive Art ; 

Binding designed 

for private circula- 

tion among the au- 

thor’s friends. The 

size of the volume is 

81¢x 614 inches and this cut gives an excellent idea of the 
style and na- 
ture of this 
humorous 





Kipling himself never did anything better than 


* Little Jane Horner.” book. The 
drawings by 
“Had the lady been wood, she might have H. A. Ped- 


sages good ersen reflect 


the spirit 
and tone in 
i Malina abi tet” which the sa- 

tires are written. In 
addition to being a 
clever humorous writer 
Mr. Switzer is a successful bus- 
iness man and the Vice-President 
of one of the largest rubber companies 
in the country. 


In the gloom of her beanery cell; 
But being just flesh she got caught in the 
mesh 
























The 89 copies left will be sold for $1.00 a copy to those 
first sending in that amount. Postage Prepaid. 


i BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 
@, om 627 West 43d Street, New York City 
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